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Cuarter IV. 
THE EVENING PARTY. 


The longest day has a close, and even a 
bill of costs may have an end to it; so at 
length the weary hours brought round the 
eventful evening of Miss Cornelia Poin- 
ter’s party. Many and varied had been 
the emotions which had filled the breast of 
the maid, previous to the arrival of the 
portentous minute when early visitors— 
those who made a point of never missing 
their tea—might be expected, and when, 
supported by her two best girls, Betsy and 
Jane, she stood by the window in all the 
majesty of white muslin, round and rosy 
bare arms, and no less ruddy cheeks, 
awaiting the arrival of her friends. 

Miss Pointer was only a milliner and 
dressmaker, but she didn’t look it; between 
ourselves, we doubt if any of her most 
aristocratic customers, coroneted or un- 
coroneted, would have presented a more 
graceful and elegant appearance than did 
Miss Cornelia. Cornelia made flounces 
and furbelows, but there was no less heart 
for that. She was a good girl too, and 
none the worse because her little flatter- 
ing monitor told her that all this expense 
and display had been gone to, to dazzle 
the eye and win the truant affections of 
our friend and hero, Mr. Frederick Wilson. 

It was half-past five o’clock, and Miss 
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Pointer closed the shutters, and extrava- 
gantly lit six candles, thus bringing into 
full relief the whole of the preparations 
which she had made to do honour to the 
occasion. 

A handsome piano formed the most pro- 
minent object in the room, round which 
were ranged the chairs in good fashion fo 
the premeditated polka and quadrille, 
while in one corner were all the parapher- 
nalia of an extensive supply of tea, coffee, 
and other good things, with which to 
satiate the vicious propensity to consume 
the productions of the earth, with which 
as a people we are preeminently gifted. 

But room, said we. 

Miss Pointer had two thrown into one, 
so that there was ample accommodation, 
not only fur the dancers, but for those 
more reverend, grave, and solemn seniors, 
who indulged in the mazes of whist and 
cribbage, while the younger tripped it on 
the light fantastic toe, or rather toe and 
heel, if we are literal. 

Rat-tat-a-tat-tat. 

Miss Pointer’s heart leaped, not exactly 
forth, as according to the vulgar saying, 
ladies’ hearts are often said to do, but it 
certainly went at somewhat of a railroad 
pace. 

“ Could it be Wilson?” 

It might, for though he lived in the 
house, it had been confidently reported, 
under promise of great secrecy, that he 
had slipped forth about five, in full cos- 
tume, to have his hair curled, which 
proved that he had an undoubted design 
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upon the tender affections of some one of 
the company, if not generally upon all the 
ladies. 

“Mrs. Carter Jones,” 
announcing the arrival. 

“Oh! Mrs, Jones, glad to see you,” ex- 
claimed Cornelia, advancing with alacrity. 

“Ta! Corny,” cried her aunt, who came 
to play propriety; “how smart you are.” 

“ Nonsense, aunt,” said the young lady 
blushing; “ but come, sit down.” 

“T will at once assume my part, child,” 
continued the old lady, a good-hearted old 
soul, who had much, if not of the milk of 
human kindness, of “ too, too solid flesh,” 
to be able to bear the excitement of ill- 
temper, “and be ready to dispense the tea.” 

“Kind soul,” exclaimed Cornelia, heart- 
ily, as she led her to the chair of state. 

Another arrival soon followed in the 
shape of Mr. and Mrs. Fitzgerald, the for- 
mer an Irishman, both very young, very 
fond, and very foolish, whom we fear Miss 
Cornelia premeditatedly invited, in order, by 
the sight of their wedded bliss, to entice 
and delude the innocent and helpless young 
gentlemen who would be present into a 
similar state of beatitude. 

“ Glad to see you,” said Cornelia, “ much 
obliged to you for honouring me.” 

“ Proud of the pleasure, faith,” exclaimed 
the husband; “I was most half ’fraid that 
Maria wad be aft’her bien’ ill this after- 
noon. Shure she very delicate.” 

“You are so very kind, dear,” replied 
the wife, an English girl, both pretty and 
elegant. “I never can keep ill long.” 

“Happy couple,” murmured Cornelia, 
with an expressive sigh. 

«You may say that, sure,” continued the 
husband, after carefully placing Mrs, F. in 
a chair, with a stool under her feet; “ divil 
anythin’ else but happiness have I known, 
since I fixed myself in matrimony. Shure, 
I was the most mhiserable dog in the 
wurld afore that.” 

« And I,” said Maria, in an earnest stage 
whisper, “ was leading a life of negative 
misery.” 

Here Miss Pointer, with an apology, left 
the tender pair to their mutual condole- 
ments, while she hastened to receive her 
somewhat distant relative Habakkuk Smith, 
who was attended by Mary Cartwright. 
That young lady, though plainly, very 
plainly dressed, yet at once so struck every 
eye by her marked beauty, that Cornelia 
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felt a slight pang, which however her 
natural generosity soon chased away, and 
she received the unexpected guest with 
cordiality and ease.: 

Countess Marino Rhino, and _ her 
daughter, were the next arrivals. The 
former was a stout, coarse, and vulgar cook- 
maid, to judge from appearance, though 
in reality in her palmy days she had been 
a governess, where little other qualification 
was required save assumption and profes- 
sion; but her daughter! heaven preserve 
the young men from her dark and pierc- 
ing eyes, so coal-black, so full of anima- 
tion, so redolent of vivacity, and so full of 
nameless charms. 

She was slightly made, with a complex- 
ion which, though exquisite, would have 
become a milk-maid, in its ruddy hue—the 
glow of youth and health, worth all the 
delicate pallor in the world. Her hair was 
smooth, and tied in a seducing knot 
behind. In a word, she was a fascinating, 
bewitching, delicious little maid, with all 
the requisites to set a whole room full of 
young men dreaming of banns, and special 
licences, for at least four days. 

Several other nameless — fol- 
lowed, but still no Wilson. 

At length, however, a very loud and au- 
thoritative knock came to the door, which 
had been prefaced by the sound of a cab 
stopping, and letting down its steps— 
Wilkinson had stopped a passing vehicle, 
and given the driver twopence to enact 
this little innocent pantomime—and after 
a small amount of hesitation, while the 
gentlemen were removing their exterior 
wrappers, the girl announced Mr. Ben 
Jonson Walters, Mr. Wilkinson, and Mr. 
Frederick Wilson. 

Habakkuk Smith started and bit his lip, 
while he cursed his folly for bringing 
Mary Cartwright, thus unavoidably thrown 
into the company of the very man whom 
he wished her of all others to avoid. 

Two hearts, however, were actuated by 
warmer and pleasanter feelings. Miss 
Cornelia Pointer hailed with satisfaction 
the, to her, great attraction of the evening, 
but was soon doomed to experience a little 
disappointment. 

As soon as he had, as in duty bound, 
shaken hands in a smart friendly manner 
with Miss Pointer, Frederick glanced 
round the room, and his eye at once fell 
upon Miss Cartwright, who could hardly 
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reconcile to her mind the individuality of 
aso elegantly dressed young man, with the 
poor and shabby youth who had been her 
protector some few evenings before. 

The unfeigned start of recognition, the 
smile of genuine delight that crossed the 
young man’s face, and the rapidity with 
which he advanced to take an empty seat 
by her side, soon convinced her that it was 
him, and Mary Cartwright no longer re- 
gretted having come to the party. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure!” ex- 
claimed he, in gratified tones, tones of 
truth, swelling fresh from the heart. 

“You flatter me,” replied Mary, timidly, 
but with beaming eyes. 

“Indeed, no, Miss Cartwright,” con- 
tinued he, with increased animation. 

“T have thought much of the few plea- 
sant hours I spent in your company that 
evening, company so new to the lonely 
London pilgrim.” 

“ Really you make much of very little,’’ 
said Mary, with a gentle smile. 

“No, indeed! I have no friends; I know 
not, save the one casual acquaintance in 
whose apartments we are, one single lady 
in town.” 

“You are not from London then,” in- 
quired the young lady. 

“1am not. I was brought up in Devon- 
shire.” a 

“Indeed! my native country also,” ex- 
claimed Mary, with a sad smile. 

“What part do you come from, if the 
question be not prying ?” 

“ From near Exeter.” 

“T was born in that town.” 

“Indeed!” cried Miss Cartwright, “then 
we are country people.’ 

“ An additional reason for being friends,” 
said Frederick, gallantly; and the conver- 
sation thus auspiciously commenced, the 
flow of words became full and rich, pour- 
ing forth upon the bubbling tide of unso- 
phisticated youth and sincerity. 

Miss Cornelia Pointer was, to use a vul- 
gar expression, struck all of a heap. She 
had not been prepared for this. She had 
expected to triumph in her own person, 
and she was now assisting at the ovation, 
she feared, of a successful rival. Her 
emotion was deep, but she disguised its in- 
fluence, and resolved to watch them nar- 
rowly, a proceeding in which she was 
cordially seconded by Smith, who sat with 
& saturnine scowl upon his face, near at 
hand, 
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“Mr. Smith,” said she, presently, when, 
having seen that the tea and coffee was 
plentifully dispersed, she found herself at 
leisure for a moment, “ your young friend 
appears to have met Mr. Wilson before.” 

“ Once.”’ 

“ Only once!” exclaimed Miss Pointer, 
with a sigh, as she thought “only once” 
and already so deeply engaged. 

“ Accidentally, in the street, where he 
protected her against the impertinence of 
his friend Walter yonder.” 

“Strange enough; but do you know 
him?” inquired Cornelia. 

“Slightly,” returned H. Smith, with a 
half-bitter, half-triumphant smile. “I 
have seen him before.” 

A general move, as if to prepare for 
dance, now warned Cornelia to attend to 
her hospitable duties; and advancing 
towards Miss Rhino, she asked her to 
favour the company with a quadrille. 

Now nothing could be more unfortunate, 
as the young lady, whose beauty was 
matter of general remark, had been listen- 
ing in rapt exstacy to the poetic flights 
and apt as well as inapt quotations of Ben 
Jonson Walters, when she was thus brought 
to earth by a summons for the first set. 

“With pleasure,’ was her ready but 
regretful reply to Miss Cornelia Pointer. 

“Then am I not to enjoy the supreme 
delight of dancing the first set with you?’ 
said the poet, dreamily. “I had been liv- 
ing on the sweet hope of tripping it with 
you.” 

“Tt seems you are not!” replied Hor- 
tense, such was her name. 

“Twill play for the next dance,” ob- 
served a young lady who sat near—one of 
those ready, good-natured, and obliging 
girls, who are never noticed, because they 
never try to be, and are yet the very soul 
of such reunions. é 

“ You will perhaps then honour me with 
your hand this time,” replied the grateful 
student of Parnassus. 

“If you are not better engaged,” said 
the good-natured young lady, whose name 
was Thompson. 

The dance began, Frederick Wilson 
dancing of course with Mary Cartwright, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald with her husband, and 
Cornelia declining, under pretence of look- 
ing after the company, but in reality 
because, having set her heart upon having 
our herg for a partner, she did not feel in- 
clined for any one else. 
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Merrily, cheerily, as such light and 
summer-hearted children of earth alone can 
dance, did they trip it, throwing their 
whole soul into the amusement, and think- 
ing only of the moment, without a care 
behind. Those who thus can find pleasure 
and satisfaction in the innocent amuse- 
ments of society, are the happiest of God’s 
creatures, because their souls are fresh, 
and whatever their age, they are young in 
heart. 

“This is delightful,” said Mary Cart- 
wright. 

“Have you been to many balls?” ex- 
claimed Wilson. 

“ This is my first.” 

“Indeed! then I am most proud of the 
honour.” 

“T hope you duly appreciate the value 
of my maiden dance?” 

“T do.” ; 

I think Wilson emphasised this by a 
gentle, an almost imperceptible squeeze of 
the hand, but of this we are not quite cer- 
tain; all which we, as veracious chroniclers, 
can record is, that the young lady blushed 
very much, and spoke no more, until the 
conclusion of the dance. 

H. Smith, the gentleman who never 
danced since he was a little boy, and who 
looked chill enough to have frozen the 
heels and nipped the toes of half a dozen 
couples, never moved his eyes once from 
the contemplation of this pair. With 
scowling brow and pallid cheek he seemed 
the evil spirit of the hour, round whom 
fair angels were flitting, but never coming 
in close contact. The gentle childish face 
of Mary Cartwright, looking mildly and 
confidingly up to her young partner, 
formed a strange and singular contrast 
with the sinister countenance of him who 
had brought her to the party: in one there 
was no guile, no deceit—in the other, all 
was false and hollow. Miss Cornelia Poin- 
ter watched with interest his angry glances, 
and, devoid of harm as was her nature, 
still, she knew not why, hoped much from 
the evident antagonism of this man to the 
growing affection of the new friends. 

Presently, to her great relief, the dance 
concluded, and Wilson having led Mary to 
aseat, walked across the room to where 
Smith stood, and addressed him. 

“Good evening,” said Wilson, with a 
slight blush, seeming to feel that the other’s 
eyes were fixed upon his new clothes, due 
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to the gambling of the night when first 
they met. 

“ Good evening,” said the other; “I am 
glad to see you looking so well, Mr. Wil- 
son.” 

“ Thanks to you,” replied the young man, 
with some embarrassment of manner, his 
conscience letting him have no peace. 

“Do not allude to so trifling an affair; 
let us rather speak of your conquests.” 

“You are pleased to joke, Mr. Smith,” 
stammered our hero, colouring to the eyes, 

“Not I, man; but I would advise you to 
take the lady of the house for a partner, 
or you'll have her putting arsenic in Miss 
Cartwright's tea.” 

Much relieved, the young man answered 
with a laugh, and walking again across the 
room, challenged Cornelia to a waltz. 

“La! Mr. Wilson, my head will never 
stand it, but to oblige you——” 

“Julie dear, shure ye’ll shtand up?” 
said Fitzgerald tenderly to his wife. 

“If you think I can venture, love,” re- 
plied his amiable partner, taking his pro- 
ferred hand. 

And the husband and wife stood up a 
second time together, amid many a good- 
natured joke and some few sneering smiles, 

At the sound of the word waltz, Ben 
Jonson Walters made a zig-zag dart to- 
wards where Miss Hortense sat in silent 
admiration of his poetical appearance, 
such poetry consisting, we suppose, in the 
shabbiness of his attire, the long lanky and 
greasy state of his whity brown hair, with 
sundry other evidences of carelessness in- 
cident to such literary aspirants. 

Mr. Wilkinson all this time had sat aris- 
tocratically eyeing the company with a 
mosaic gold lorgnette, which materially im- 
peded his vision, giving him at the same 
time, however, a knowing style, which he 
rather affected. 

“ Slow work this,” muttered he to Wal- 
ters, as that gentleman passed him. 

“Splendid,” replied the poet; “wit and 
women.” 

“Instead of brandy and cigars,” growled 
Wilkinson. 

If the quadrille was merry, the waltz 
was uproarious. Miss Pointer was so sure 
she should be ill, Wilson was so positive 
she would not; the Irishman was s0 frisky, 
forgetting in his excitement his tender 
regard for his wife’s constitution; while 
Julie hervically repelled every insinuation 
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against her dancing prowess; Walters 
quoted so much Shakespeare, and talked so 
much rhapsody, while Hortense knew no 
bounds to her laughing admiration of his 
wit and humour. Wilkinson made lament- 
able attempts to be funny, until he found 
that his jokes excited not even a smile, 
when he grew sarcastic and bitter, and 
then people laughed to his heart’s content, 
which irritated the reporter far more than 
their insensibility to his repartee. And 
then when the waltz concluded, there was 
such hunting for places for the ladies, such 
bringing up of tumblers of negus, such 
positive declarations from the former, that 
they could not drink anything stronger 
than lemonade, though really they were 
so warm, they suppose they must do it for 
once; and then, amid general coughing, re- 
peated protestations were made that it 
was so strong they should be ill—but none 
of them had .any water put to it; and then 
the Irishman was so afraid his wife looked 
pale, and begged for a tumbler of hot 
brandy and water, in which Wilkinson, who 
was so cold with sitting still, joined him— 
in a word there was all kinds of genuine 
fun and good humour, no one making him- 
self the least disagreeable, even;for the sake 
of variety, which was charming indeed. 

“ And where is Miss Cartwright?” ex- 
claimed Wilson, looking round with con- 
siderable anxiety. 

Every body followed his example, but 
neither she nor Smith were to be seen, 
nor could any give an account of their dise 
appearance. 

“How strange!” “How very queer!’’ 
“Such a nice young person!” were general 
exclamations, and then the evening’s amu- 
sement was resumed. 

“Charades,” whispered a young lady, 
who looked as if she could have fainted as 
soon as she had spoken. 

“Charades,” re-echoed several, and by 
general acclamation this change in the pro- 
gramme was accepted. The question then 
arose as to who should play, which was at 
length decided by Walters and Hortense, 
accompanied by Cornelia and Wilson, re- 
tiring amid universal applause. 

A whispered conference was now held 
among the conspirators, as to what should 
be the word selected, until “ mistake” was 
finally decided on. No doubt our readers 
have often laughed at the fun of Buckstone 
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or Wright; but what were they to the ac- 
tors in this little scene? Such shouts of 
laughter, hearty, genuine, and continued, 
never greeted them, as were elicited when 
the folding-doors opened, and discovered 
the two young ladies walking about with 
somebody else’s bonnets on; and as were 
given when, with burnt chalk on eyebrows 
and cheek, the gentlemen, who had both 
real moustaches, entered, with cigars in 
their mouths, and were uncommonly face- 
tious on the ladies, ending by being rude, 
which was duly resented. “I never, Miss 
B.; I never, Miss C.,” and then the doors 
closed. Nobody guessed, and then came 
the second scene. Talk of the laughing 
before—it was screaming now. Wilson 
entered, as to a tavern; and after vast in- 
quiries as to what was in the house, and 
vast fun with the one man-waiter and the 
two girls, ordered a steak and oyster-sauce, 
which he supposititiously consumed with 
rare gusto, and then again the doors were 
closed, amid general clapping of hands, 
and wonderings what it meant. Now for 
the climax, which was cleverly done, every 
body allowed. Wilson was an Irishman, 
and did it so badly that Fitzgerald was in 
fits of laughter, while Julie was grave; 
and then he made such beautiful blunders, 
pushed past his wife—it was Cornelia— 
and kissed somebody else; put his coat on 
wrong side out, tumbled into somebody 
else’s bed, and begged pardon, it was quite 
@ mistake. 

“Mistake!” cried a clever young lady, 
and the curtain finally dropped. 

That was great, all agreed, and gave new 
zest to the next dance, after which, so slow 
had they been, that supper was announced. 
How Wilson, Mary being no longer pre- 
sent, handed down Miss Pointer; how 
Walters gallantly assisted Hortense to her 
place, and how he forced Wilkinson tu cha- 
perone the mother; how the meal went 
off, amid great laughter and many a joke 
and repartee, with sundry and many other 
things appertaining thereunto, this history 
cannot chronicle. It must suffice to say 
that mere dancing@carried them deep into 
the morning; and that when they did 
break up, all were delighted with the even- 
ing they had spent. Cornelia was over 
head and ears in love; Hortense was no 
longer heart-whole as she came; while 
Ben Jonson went home to dream of Romeo 
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and Juliet, without any such tragic termi- 
nation, however, as the bard had given to 
the play, unless indeed white favours and 
gold rings come within the category. 


Cuarter V. 
A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 

A very different scene took place tnat 
night in another quarter of the town ; 
while innocent revelry and mirth were go- 
ing on, in another place crime was follow- 
ing its avocation; and as the event is of 
deep importance, we are imperatively call- 
ed to its contemplation. 

In the low tap-room of a low public- 
house, about midnight, sat two men, silent- 
ly discussing the contents of a pewter pot, 
flanked by pipes. Dressed in loose shabby 
coats, with dog-skin caps tied under their 
chins, they could scarcely, with their dirty 
and begrimed faces, have been recognised 
by any of their friends—a circumstance 
about which they rather prided themselves, 

“‘ How goes the enemy?” said one. 

“ Past twelve,” replied the other. 

“ Almost time to begin,” muttered the 
first speaker. 

“Yes; and now mark me, Rhino, no 
flinching, no hesitating; we are both play- 
ing a desperate game, and both must have 
no old woman’s scruples.” 

“Do I look pale, man, or do I tremble, 
that you talk thus?” growled the sham 
Count, scarcely able to keep his teeth from 
chattering. 

“No; but this is your first job, and 
young hands are apt to be nervous,” said 
the other, pulling the bell; “ now for a 
drop of max, and then to business.” 

The younger man was here the greater 
ruffian. Up to every villainy, every scheme, 
every move on the board, as he himself 
would have phrased it, having been in 
many a similar adventure, he could see 
that his older companion—more weak- 
minded than wicked—liked not his posi- 
tion, and he was determined to prime him 
to the deed. 

“Bill,” he cried to the waiter, “a cou- 
ple of stiff rammers.” 

“ Max, your honour?” 

“ Max,” replied the ruffian. 

“I have drank enough, Jenkins,” said 
the Count, with a wry face. 
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“ Balderdash!” cried the other; “ you 
must drink deep, old grizzly bear. You 
will want pluck to-night, and pluck will 
give you no end of swag. What is the 
use of the ochre, old sobersides, if you 
cannot drink?” 

“Tcan drink without burglary,” mut- 
tered Rhino; “ what I want is to place my 
girl, my Hortense, above want; nothing 
else could drive me to this.’’ 

“Every man to his taste,” replied Jen- 
kins, no longer the smooth trickster of the 
morning; “for my part, I find that work: 
ing is too slow, so I take to the night. I'm 
like the New-Yorker who opened a new 
bank; his capital was a crowbar and a 
dark lantern—so is mine.” 

Bill here entered with the gin, which be- 
ing drained off and the scot settled, the 
two men went out. 

It was a dark, bleak night. The moon 
and stars had veiled their twinkling light, 
leaving a shadowy glimmer in the heavens, 
across which heavy clouds were rolling. 
There was fog and mist in the streets, and 
dead silence too—the dead midnight of the 
great poet. The wind was gusty and cold, 
so that, as the men entered the street, they 
bowed their heads, and closed their teeth 
one against the other. Jenkins led the 
way, which was down a narrow court, the 
abode of squalid crime and misery, where 
never shutting doors and glimmering lights 
from rushlights, oaths at all hours, and 
constant fighting, night and day, spoke of 
the pestilence within. It was one of the 
plague-spots of London, sending forth at 
all times things foul to flit like ghosts or 
ghouls, amid the haunts of honest men. 

As the pair, bent on their errand of mis- 
chief, passed an open door, the sound 
of hoarse revelry came out, accompanied 
by the rattle of dice, made more sepul- 
chral by the cracked voices of young girls, 
laughing with thick and hollow laugh, the 
laugh of old age. 

“ A cursed place this,” muttered Rhino. 

“ Life in London,” replied Jenkins; “and 
glorious life too. Many a crown have I 
spent in this court, and many a one will L 
spend. Life! life! for me.” 

And this is what is called seeing life, for 
gloss it as you will, screen it under fine 
names as you may, the night hours of Lon- 
don are hours of worse than idleness, of 
infamy. Many a young man, deluded by 
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the seductions of his companions, thinks un- 
harmed to see alittle life; let him remember 
into what company he must go; prize- 
fighters, dog-fanciers, gamblers, thieves— 
blackguards all—such is the society into 
which the student of life must go, if, ab- 
surdly led on by the idea of enjoying him- 
self, he will venture in London’s foul and 
murky cauldron, which hisses, seethes, and 
boils, all through the live-long night. 
Sad pleasure, funereal joy, lugubrious fun, 
of which the only luxury is Mrs, Caudle 
and soda water in the morning, and a 
soapy sensation, not easily got rid of. 

Rhino shuddered, and passed quickly 
after his comrade; for he remembered how 
such scenes as these had made him what 
he was. From an honest man to a thief— 
easy descent by such a road. 

“ Here we are,’ said Jenkins, pausing 
at the back of “ No. 7.” 

“ All right,” whispered Rhino. 

“ We must in here,” continued Jenkins, 
pointing to a low-roofed house which ad- 
joined its lofty neighbour; “from the top 
window we can get in beautifully.” 

“Go on,” answered the Count; and, as 
he spoke, Jenkins opened the door, and 
entered a bare and empty room, with a 
ladder leading to a loft. Thither they 
ascended, and after groping about a few 
minutes, a dark lantern was found ready 
lit. 

“ Look here!” said Jenkins, leading the 
way to the window, which faced one in the 
house known as number seven; “ you hold 
the light, and I will finish the bar.” 

Rhino obeyed, holding up the lantern, 
while Jenkins stepped out upon the roof. 
The window by which he purposed enter- 
ing was heavily barred, but so rusty and 
old was the iron, that a file had speedily 
almost removed two, and in a few moments 
had completely done so. Handing the 
bars to his comrade, Jenkins unclasped a 
knife, and motioning to the other to follow 
him, entered the house. Rbino, trembling 
inevery limb, did so, and the pair stood 
upon a landing of the old creaky stairs. 

“Why, rot you, you shake as if you had 
the ague,” said Jenkins, in a low voice; 
“this will never do. Faint heart be ——.” 

“Go on, I shall be as bold as you, if 
needed.” 

Jenkins with a growl acquiesced and 
began ascending the stairs. It was so dark 
that the lantern was needed to guide every 


step taken with every caution to avoid the 
almost inevitable creaking of the rotten 
boards. 

“ Let us try this room,” whispered Jen- 
kins, pointing to one facing them on a 
landing they had now reached. “I should 
fancy ’twas here he kept the swag.” 

“As you like,” said Rhino, glancing 
uneasily to a half-open door to the left. 

The door was bolted heavily on the out- 
side, and locked too, but both gave way, 
and the two men entered. It was the 
library, heavily carpetted, and surrounded 
on all sides by books. 

“There must be something in these 
boxes,” growled Jenkins, 

A loud laugh was the only answer. 

“God!” cried Jenkins again; “ what is 
that?” 

“T don’t know,” said Rhino, trembling. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” again sounded. 

“ Nabbed, by G—,” said Jenkins, run- 
ning towards the door. 

“Ha! ha! hal” 

The door was locked on the outside. 

“ Murder!’ said Jenkins, with a blas- 
phemous oath. 

“Down with you, on your knees, you 
knaves,” cried a hollow voice without; 
“your time is up,” and the click of a pair 
of pistols followed. 

“ Mercy,” said Rhino, obeying to the 
letter. 

“Be d——,” growled Jenkins. 

The door opened, and No. 7, wrapped in 
an old bedgown, stood, with a pair of 
cocked pistols, in the doorway. . 

“ Let us go quietly, governor,” said Jen- 
kins, “and we give up; we're fairly 
caught.” 

“A Pole too, and him,” said No. 7, fu- 
riously. 

“No Pole, but a poor Englishman,” re- 
plied Rhino. 

A few moments of dead silence followed, 
during which time the old man of the bo- 
rough gazed moodily upon the pair. Sud- 
denly a light appeared to strike upon him. 

“You are men of courage and will, I 
suppose. You came here to rob me; you 
may stay to serve me. You made asad 
mistake. I have no money here; but if 
you do what I wish, !you shall be paid well.” 

“If we can trust you,” growled Jenkins. 

“T will,” said Rhino. 

“Good,” continued No.7. “ You know 
H. Smith.” 
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“I do,” replied the other, in much sur- 
prise. 

“Then you are my man. Come up- 
stairs, and we will settle this bargain by a 
fire. ’Tis cold, talking here. Throw 
away your knives, and follow me. There 
are five pounds to begin.” 

“T will follow you to death,” said Rhino. 

“ And so will I, but not for five pounds,” 
added Jenkins. 

“You shall have hundreds, if you do my 
will.” 

With these words No. 7 turned, and led 
the way upstairs to a small but comfortable 
room, where, over some warm and strong 
drink, the two men alone drinking, the 
bargain was settled, and the intended bur- 
glars became the sworn slaves of him they 
had intended to rob. 

About four in the morning, No. 7 let 
them out, and then returned to his room to 
meditate. Any one who had seen his 
flashing eye, his burning cheek, and the 
gratified though bitter smile upon his lips, 
would have known that he had gained a 
victory of some kind. ~ 

His was a victory of the heart. He was 
happy. 

(To be continued. ) 





JUDITH AND HOLOFERNES. 


BY FANNY E. LACY. 


“Then said Judith unto them, Hear me, and I-will 
do a thing which shall go throughout all generations 
to the children of our nation.”—Judith viii. 32. 
With beguty’s wile the tyrant to ensnare, 
O’er her fair brow she braids her perfumed 

hair; 
The glittering sandals bind her dancing feet, 
As their gay silver bells responding sweet 
To her light step: in harmony she floats; 
While he, enraptured, gazes till he doats. 
“What ho! ye serfs, my bondsmen there, 
what ho! 
Crown ye the board, and let the red wine 
flow; 
Fill to the goblet’s brim!” he joyous cries; 
“ This Hebrew damsel lifts me to the skies! 
Here in my tent I will that she abide, 
And with her beauty grace a conqueror’s side.” 
And wily Judith hears, to glad employ, 
And still renew, the spell that makes his joy: 
But when his ravish’d senses own the power 
Of the full revel and entrancing hour, 
Sleep doth enchain him with oblivious thrall, 
And on his couch she views him powerless fall. 


Pass’d hath the midnight watch, the music 
ceased ; 

The weary eye turns from the remnant feast, 

The taper’s faintly gleam; on the still air 

No echo falls, and she alone is there; 

On Israel’s sleeping foe awhile to gaze, 

As unto Israel’s God she inward plays: 

“God of my fathers, ’tis thy judgment-hour; 

Thine is the strength, the glory, and the 
power; 

Nerve thou my woman’s arm; unto my heart 

Thy ministering angel’s wrath divine impart. 

Behold my feeble hand his faulchion wield; 

God of my fathers, be my strength and shield; 

Thus for the righteous cause,” inspired she 
cries, : 

“ Thus by my hand our heathen foeman dies.” 

Fearless she strikes; and oh, so young, so fair, 

Glowing as God’s avenging angel there; 

While thousand voices shout with one accord, 

Israel victorious in the glory of the Lord! 





A CAGED BIRD. 


’Twas a fine summer’s day, I remember it 
well, 
From my warm downy nest I was snatched, 
To enliven this place, and my sweet song 
to tell 
From under this cottage roof thatched. 


In my closely barred prison all day I am kept, 
And at eve from my cell I can see 
My companions return to the spot where 
they slept 
Together in yonder elm tree. 


’Tis true that Lnever have roamed o’er the 
hills, 
Nor drank where cool streams brightly flow; 
But I’ve seen from this spot the pleasure 
that fills 
All hearts that true liberty know. 


T've long wished to roam at my will through 
the grass, 
And the green mossy plains to fly o’er; 
If freedom’s kind hand would but through 
my cell pass, 
And widely throw open the door. 


Here my song is of sadness—it then should 
be gay, 
As I perched on a flower’s weak stem; 
But the hands that now feed me do merrily 
say 
My sadness is pleasure to them. 
D. E. JERROLD. 
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Female Evucation. 
BY JOHN A. HERAUD. 


The extensive examination into which, 
in the prize essay published by the Central 
Society of Education, I ventured, on the 
character and qualifications of the Edu- 
cator, and the nature and means of instruc- 
tion to be communicated to both sexes, 
will, I think, justify me in giving an occa- 
sional glance at a question which is now 
felt to be of great social importance; so 
that, after having already laid down the 
fundamental propositions, I may, from time 
to time, correct such errors in their appli- 
cation as may come under my notice, and 
attract my attention. I have remarked, 
moreover, that of late my fore-mentioned 
essay has been repeatedly quoted; it, 
therefore, behoves me to satisfy myself 
whether I likewise may not have been now 
and then mistaken in some matters of de- 
tail too readily taken for granted. Every 
writer who sincerely wishes to be useful, 
should take care that only a beneficial 
employment be made of his authority, so 
far as it is in his own power to control its 
influence. 

Education, if the term be properly de- 
fined, is a work that never ceases. The 
world educates us much more than the 
school. The latter is, in fact, rather a 
place of instruction than education. It is 
important that, at the outset of the in- 
quiry, we should know and rightly apply 
the distinction. I propose, in this essay, 
to treat of the subject as it relates to fe- 
males. 

It has been justly urged that the domes- 
tic duties are, in the present system of edu- 
cation, too much neglected; but it has, 
therefore, been erroneously inferred that 
such duties can be properly and legiti- 
mately taught at school. The point was 
much insisted on the other evening at a 
snug and pleasant party, by the Honour- 
able Mrs. Graveairs; but my witty friend 
Frederic Newcome would not concede it 
for a single moment. 

“ What,” said he, warming in the argu- 
ment, “what, I repeat, are the duties for 
which Lady Graveairs contends? Domes- 
tic duties, indeed! Let us comprehend 
them, once for all, under those of a Wife, 
a Mother, and the Mistress of a Family.” 

“T have no objection to that,” said Mrs. 
Graveairs, apparently much flattered with 
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the title, par courtesie, which her cunning 
opponent, knowing her weak side, had as- 
sociated with her name. 

“ Well, let me ask you then,” resumed 
Fred, “ (for it is a practical question) how 
and where at school are these three great 
classes of duties to be taught? First, the 
Duty of a Wife. Would you have it enu- 
merated in the prospectus, as thus: ‘ Du- 
ties of Wives, one guinea per quarter?’ 
The same, too, of the duties of mothers 
and mistresses of families. If they are 
things to be taught, they are, of course, 
things to be paid for. That point settled, 
next comes the inquiry—how are they to 
be studied? Would you divide the school 
into wards, like hospitals, and appropriate 
to the young ladies their several walks? 
To be sure, we might have the Nursing 
Ward, and the Brewing Ward, and the 
Suckling Ward, and so forth. But where 
the schoolmistress could get a constant 
supply of articles, and what she could do 
with them when obtained and manufac- 
tured (particularly the babies), are, I am 
afraid, topics of much perplexity.” These 
are difficulties, in fact, which are not to be 
got over; and the things themselves must 
be left to the good-sense and aptitude of 
the female mind. Formal instruction in 
most of the practices implied is not at all 
needed. Women, as you know, my dear 
lady Graveairs, soon become exceedingly 
expert in their own special business, La- 
dies, indeed, seem to possess a sort of in- 
tuitive knowledge, a kind of instinct, in 
such affairs; and are able, on most occa- 
sions, to carry their point entirely to their 
own satisfaction, if not quite so much to 
that of themen. How can the duties of a 
wife be learned otherwise than by experi- 
ence? That experience being granted to 
the ladies, the lords of the creation soon 
become aware of the superiority of the for- 
mer in all matters in which it is brought 
into question, and uniformly concede the 
point in dispute, yielding without further 
resistance to their fate. Every married 
woman knows that the duties of a wife are 
comprised under two heads—imprimis, how 
to manage the house; and next, how to 
manage a husband. I am told, that about 
the time when wives learn to do the one, 
they generally succeed in accomplishing 
the other. And [ suspect that it is ac- 
quired much in the same way as other use- 


ful kinds of knowledge. Daughters may 
30 
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have secn how easily their mothers ruled 
their spouses, andZfound the task of imi- 
tation remarkably easy. Other than such, 
they require no instruction at all.” 

There was something in all this rigma- 
role which touched the conscience of the 
Honourable Mrs. Graveairs; and, accord- 
ingly, she seemed indisposed to continue 
the controversy. Yet Fred Newcome had 
far from settled the question. These du- 
ties may not be properly the subject of a 
class at school, or form any part of the 
principle of academical instruction, yet 
may they rightly enough be included in 
female education. 

What Fred Newcome said, indeed, legi- 
timately conducted him to this conclusion, 
but he was blind to the path before him. 
That example of the mother, which he as- 
sumed as being so influential with the 
daughter, is indeed one of the agents of 
such education. But, alas! it is seldom 


consciously realised; and its wonderful im- 
portance is accordingly underrated and in- 
efficiently studied. * 

In order, however, for the question to be 
* fairly argued, we must separate the period 
of instruction from that of education, pro- 
perly so called. Girls are placed at school 


at an age when it would be absurd to at- 
tempt to educate them in domestic eco- 
nomy. In the higher classes, indeed, the 
domestic duties that devolve on females 
are few, and these few are easily acquired; 
and in the middle classes, household af- 
fairs are so much the concern of every in- 
dividual in the family, that the non-per- 
formance cannot be attributed to want of 
instruction. It is seldom in the latter that 
school-training lasts beyond sixteen, even 
if it reaches that age. Before that period, 
girls are scarcely called upon—at least, at 
school—to engage in domestic tasks; and 
the interval is better occupied with instruc- 
tion in more general branches of know- 
ledge. No good, for instance, comes of 
setting young children to attend to infants 
too early; they become crooked, or are 
otherwise injured, by such an injudicious 
anticipation of the maternal office—such 
an untimely labour; while the little charge 
confided to such insufficient hands incurs 
the rickets and other similar complaints, 
from the want of strength and knowledge 
in its nurse. The same is true of other 
practical duties, which must await their 
appropriate epoch. The early period of 
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which we are now speaking should be em- 
ployed in those studies for which there 
will be little or no leisure when the busi- 
ness of life comes on. Now is the time 
for instruction in accomplishments, in Jan- 
guages, in music, in dancing; for exciting 
emulation, and for laying the ground of 
elegant habits, which once acquired, will 
give ease and facility of manners in after- 
life. Of these accomplishments there are 
some that may ultimately (in case, for in- 
stance, of a reverse of fortune) prove be- 
neficial, and enable a lady to make an ho- 
nourable living, instead of being dependent 
on her friends, or subsisting by question- 
able means. 

But, because this instruction has been 
received, it follows not that the higher 
education is to be neglected. No, no! 
There is a time for everything; and when 
the young lady has returned from board- 
ing-school, there is time enough for the 
requisite domestic culture. Girls do not 
necessarily marry immediately on coming 
home. Some interval between the school- 
girl and the wife is generally allowed; du- 
ring which the ripening maidens become 
assistants to their mothers, or guardians of 
their younger brothers and sisters. In 
this way, they may easily learn the art 
and mystery of housekeeping, cooking, 
preserving, pickling. They may not, in- 
deed, personally knuckle a dumpling, or 
with their own hands spread out a pies 
crust; yet they can see, by looking on, 
pretty clearly how it is done, and learn 
soon ut least to know when it is done well. 

A poor girl, however, may be mother- 
less. Alas, this is indeed a great misfor- 
tune. But Providence has even here sup- 
plied compensations, At this critical pe- 
riod of life, such a daughter is called on to 
take a specially active part. The need 
seems to create the power. Few fathers, 
thank heaven, have reason to complain un- 
der such circumstances. Most find every- 
thing placed in apple-pie order by the af- 
fectionate and sympathising daughter. A 
loving swain may find it difficult to induce 
such a young lady to say “yes” to his 
wooings; but if she does, he will find her, 
I warrant, an efficient wife. 

Let then the Tutor and the Parent have 
their respective and distinct offices, The 
latter too frequently complains that cer- 
tain things are not taught at school, to 
excuse the neglect of teaching them 
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at home. Let it be felt that home is es- 
pecially the place of education, and that 
it might be well if it could be rendered the 
sphere of instruction also. Thus accom- 
plishments and duties might be made fre- 
quent, though not constant companions. 
This, however, is a point dependent on fa- 
mily circumstances. All that I contend 
for is a distinction of terms, and the ap- 
propriating of fitting times to fitting stu- 
dies. 

I find that I must conclude these remarks 
in a graver strain than that in which I be- 
gan them. Domestic duties form, indeed, 
the business of a woman's life, but are no 
more the task of a school-girl than the 
trade to which he may be destined is that 
of the school-boy. The period of child- 
hood and girlhood should be sacred to the 
ideal by which it is surrounded; the actual 
will come soon enough—soon enough will 
the light from heaven fade into that of 
common day. Then it is that the love of 
literature, art, the precepts of religion, and 
the rules of good manners, can be best 
cultivated—seldom or ever afterwards, or 
but with so much sacrifice and difficulty as 
to make that a painful struggle which 
might have been a pleasing avocation. 

Before I conclude, I feel it necessary to 
provide against possible misapprehension. 
In the distinction which in this essay I 
have taken between instruction and edu- 
cation, it is not my intention to exclude 
the latter from school exercises. The dis- 
tinction is purely dialectical. I would as 
much as possible in academical instruction 
adopt the educational method—that is, I 
would rather seek to stimulate the youth 
to self-development, than seek to impart 
knowledge by exclusively external means. 
I would not seek to decorate the mind of 
the pupil with foreign foliage or fruitage, 
but so promote its native activity that it 
should generate both from the vitality 
within, Experience, however, teaches that 
this can be better done at home than at 
school, because at the latter place most is 
due to system, and at the former most to 
example. At home, too, professional as 
well as scholastic learning may be commu- 
nicated. ‘Thus youths destined to follow 
their parent's profession may get initiated 
in the formuls of the office, without preju- 
dice to the studies of the library. Any 
exclusive method, I repeat, is evil. In- 
struction is needed, as the occasion of 
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mental exertion; and education, for the 
evolution of latent mental power. I re- 
commend neither the a priori nor the @ pos- 
teriorti mode of teaching alone, but both in 
combination. Mr. Alcott’s experiments at 
Boston, in America, in the former way, 
have not, I understand, turned out so fa- 
vourably as might have been expected 
from the recorded results of the first year 
or two. The reason is to be traced to the 
exclusiveness of the plan. One might as 
well attempt to stand on one leg, as appeal 
to one aspect only of the human conscious- 
ness. It must be built up and edified both 
from without and from within. Only by 
such union is ultimate success attainable. 
Let us, then, in this respect follow nature, 
whose law is throughout dual; and by 
cordially embracing the universe and the 
individual in one comprehensive system, 
supply the conditions of a culture provident 
equally of the spiritual and physical, the 
temporal and the religious, the beautiful 
and useful, in our common humanity. 
With regard to the supposed case of 
which the Honourable Mrs. Graveairs, in 
her matronly wisdom, complained, it may 
safely, I think, be classed among those 
grievances of which, though ill-founded, we 
hear so much, that at length we come to 
take it for granted that they are unques- 
tionably true. Some old people, and Mrs. 
Graveairs certainly was of the number, are 
fond of censuring the young. They are 
for ever repeating a long catalogue of ills, 
concluding with the constant refrain, “ Ah, 
it was not so when we were young.” All 
such complaints are, at least, characterised 
by extravagance; even where they are 
true, they are, as in the case we are now 
arguing, exhibited in a false light, and 
seen from a false position. The best way of 
meeting such inanities is by seeming con- 
cession, as thus, with a shrug, “* Ah, ma- 
dame, we cannot put old heads on young 
shoulders!” It is, however, not always 
safe to do this, particularly if a wit like 
Fred Newcome be in the room. I thought 
to put off Mrs. Graveairs in this way, but 
the knave immediately added: “ The ve- 
nerable old gentleman with a scythe can 
alone effect this”—though what the scythe 
had to do with putting heads on, I could 
never make out; though with cutting grass 
down it has much—and alas! flesh is grass. 
Something in all instruction and educa- 
tion must be left to the teaching of natur 
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That benevolent divinity, in making wo- 
man a wife and mother, qualifies her for a 
companion and a nurse. Fred, perhaps, 
only stated this doctrine a little too 
brusquely, when he exclaimed: “ Yes, cer- 
tainly, it follows as a matter of course. 
I won’t believe that ladies find it such a 
difficulty as Mrs. Graveairs supposed. 
The tenderness of the sex, and the yearn- 
ings of a mother’s breast, will be speedy 
and sufficient teachers. At the proper age, 
even young girls acquire the art of nurs- 
ing with wonderful facility, and handle a 
child as deftly as a boy does a top.” 

At this sally, Lady Graveuairs langhed, 
Fred proclaimed a triumph, and adroitly 
changed the topic of conversation. 





SUMMER HOURS. 
BY FANNY E.”LACY. 


With butterflies and bees we come, the smiling 
summer hours; . ~ 

Our way is lit by sunshine, and our path is 
gay with flowers; 

We slumber on the shining tide, we dance 
upon the wind, 

And the summer day that passes on, leaves 
not one hour behind: 

Birds greet our joyous waking, and sing us 
to repose, 

And all who use us well still find the joy 
that thought bestows: 

Then pass us not unheeded by, for we must 
sure pass you, 

To think perchance, with vain regret, how 
summer hours flew. 


Unheard, unseen, our fairy round, from morn 
to even-tide, 

And e’en when all things are at rest, still 
silently we glide; 

Yet strange our lot, still forced to fly from 
those who wish our stay, 

To prove the lingering guests of those who 
for our absence pray: 

Then ye who now in pleasure’s path are 
seeking life’s sweet flowers, 

Heed well this warning song of the passing 
summer hours; 

And as we float on wings of light, this truth 
may youth discern, 

The hours that do unheeded pass, will never 
more return. 
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The CHanvderer. 
A Dark Tate For a Dark Nigar. ~ 


BY CHARLTON CAREW. 
( Author of “The Poacher’s Wife.” ) 


“ Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river, 
With many a light 
From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood with amazement, 
Houseless by night.” 
Thomas Hood. 

Houseless by night! And that on the 
hill of Harrow, with a howling wind driv- 
ing the snow into little heaps, then fling- 
ing it wildly about in dusty showers. I¢ 
went up into the leafless trees, and there 
moaned, roared, shrieked; tore on again, 
and dashed against the houses with a mad 
vehemence; shook the old church, and 
then went careering over the white fields, 
croaking as in triumph. It rudely seized 
on the wanderer’s garments as she toiled 
onward through the snow—onward, but 
whither? No home, no friends, no money, 
no hope. What was the savage wind, and 
the snow-clad fields, and the desolate 
road to her on whom the world looked 
with scorn, and from whose presence gen- 
tle women shrunk with loathing, though 
they lavished favours on those not of their 
own sex ten times blacker than this poor 
outcast? Let the snow pour down, and 
the keen blast freeze up the life-blood! howl 
away! you cannot make that heart of her’s 
colder than-it is, or more wretched; for 
not a kind word or tender look has reach- 
ed it many a day. What of that? Are there 
not rivers to lie in, deeper than the scornful 
voice of man can reach; or cragged rocks 
down which to dash oneself; or keen knives 
—not so sharp as bitter words, though;— 
or ropes, or puisons, or any thing where- 
with to sleep in peace? 

Such thoughts as these (thoughts bred of 
misery) rushed through the mind of the 
wanderer, and steeled a heart already 
blunted, as she sat on a heap of stones 
by the roadside, and prayed for death, 
though twenty years of life had not passed 
over her. There she sat, white as the 
snow which drove up against her, and 
threatened soon to make the breathing 
thing the very core of a frozen hillock. 

While thus she waited the approach of 
death, a merry whistling was heard, and 
soon a covered cart appeared looming 
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through the snow-thickened air. A light 
was in the cart, and it threw a faint‘pleam 
on the spot where the woman sat. 

“ Wo-o0, wo-o,”’ cried the man who drove 
the horse. ‘ Why what in the name of all 
that’s good, can that be? Some poor soul 
frozen to death this dreadful weather? 
No, it moves! God save us, it’s a woman! 
Missis, what’s the matter?” 

There was no answer, and the kind- 
hearted man, taking the lantern, d d- 
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sional word to his horse, who jogged mer- 
rily on through the snow. 

That horse knew his road well, and was 
a sure-footed beast, or the bottom of Har- 
row hill might not have been reached with- 
outa tumble. But the fellow was going 
home to his supper, and he knew it, ay, as 
well as any Christian did, as the old women 
say. He slid down the steep parts in style; 
snorted, tossed the snow off his mane, and 





ed from his vehicle to assist the unfortu- 
nate creature, 

“Why, my dear,” said he, “you'll be 
starved to death with cold if you stay here, 
let alone being smothered with snow. 
Where are you going? This an’t a night 
for a young thing like you to be out.” 

“Leave me,” said the girl. “I’m well 
enough here.” 

“ Nonsense; I’m not going to let a wo- 
man die here in the open road,” returned 
the man. “ What’s brought you here, and 
where are your friends?” 

“Friends!” echoed the girl, laughing 
wildly. “Friends! They’re too far off for 
me to find them. I had a friend once—so 
he called himself—and I don’t want any 
more.” 


“Come, come,” said the man, “you 
mustn't talk in that way. Cheer up: ’tain’t 
such a bad world but there’s a fair share 


of luck for us all. Don’t be so downcast. 
What if you have had a little trouble? 
I've had a deal in my day; but it won’t do 
to give way; ’tisn’t right. Get into my 
cart—it’s warm inside, and I'll take you as 
far on the road as I am gcing. There, 
there, don’t cry. Young people shouldn’t 
have so much sorrow.” 

The kind words and manner of the man 
softened the poor girl’s heart. Such 
tones came strangely upon her; she had 
not of late been used to them, and she 
sobbed convulsively at finding one human 
being speaking words of comfort to her 
whom father, mother, brothers and sisters, 
had each and all crushed with bitter ma- 
ledictions. Those foul thoughts of self- 
murder which had possessed her, passed 
away while the man spoke, and the poor 
blighted thing was a woman once more. 
She got into the cart, and sat there for 
some time in silence, her face buried in. her 
hands; while the man, who saw her grief 
and respected it, said nothing but an occa- 


d to enjoy the fun as if he had been 
born in it, and had known no other wea- 
ther. He dashed by the houses on the road 
—black patches in the white snow—but 
there was one about two miles from Har- 
row, where a jovial light shot across the 
dark way, tranquil amidst the storm, which 
he would not pass. He stopped there as 
naturally as a man would at his own house, 
and the driver was forced to call for some 
beer, or there is no knowing whether the 
avimal would have moved at all. Ah! he 
was a cunning dog—or rather horse—for 
his master seldom forgot to pay his res- 
pects to the good cheer of the house, and 
if by chance he did, the beast never failed 
to remind him. 

“Why, measter,”’ said a countryman who 
brought out the beer, and stared at the 
girl inside the cart, “what be ee got there? 
Teant Missus.” 

“ Don’t be a fool,” whispered the driver, 
who was afraid that something the ostler 
might say would wound the girl’s feelings. 
“Don’t you see it’s a lady I’ve got here, 
and she an’t well.” 

“Oh! dom ut,” cried the man, who wasn’t 
to be put down, “ here’s a jolly go. What 
would thee wife say, if she'd a been here? 
Oh, dom ut, dom ut.” 

“Take that, you grinning numscull,” 
cried Griffiths, throwing the pint pot at the 
man, and narrowly missing his head. He 
touched the horse with the whip, and away 
they started into the bleak road again, 
which looked more cheerless still from its 
contrast to the warm inn, before which the 
very snow danced and sparkled like light, 
and seemed to have caught some of the 
mirthful feelings which broke from within. 

“T yeant a going to forget thee pranks 
in a hurry, measter Griffiths,” roared the 
ostler after them. “ Missus shall know ut, 
and Squire Morsefold too.” 

As these words reached the vehicle, the 
girl, who up to the present time had barely 
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moved, suddenly started up and exclaimed, 
“ Whom did he say?” 

“ The ostler?” 

“ Yes,” returned the girl, hurriedly. “ Ie 
said something about Mr. Morse ——” 

“Oh, Mr. Morsefold. You mustn’t mind 
what that thick-headed bumpkin says. 
He’s a good sort of fellow, though a little 
silly.” 

“ But do you know Mr. Morsefold?” in- 
quired the girl. 

“ Know him? I should think I did.” 

The girl sighed deeply, but did not 
speak. 

“ He’s been the greatest friend I ever 
had,” continued Griffiths. ‘ He’s as good 
aman as ever breathed. And so are all 
his family.” 

The girl again sighed more deeply than 
before, Griffiths looked curiously at her, 
but he could not see her face, for she 
had hurriedly concealed it in her scanty 
shawl. He continued to talk, however, 
for the girl’s silent melancholy was be- 
coming contagious, and he spoke in the 
hope of scaring it away. 

“Mr. Morsefold is an excellent man,’’ 
continued Griffiths; “ but though I said all 
of his family were like him, I’m afraid I 
must except his eldest son. I oughtn’t to 


say so though, for he never harmed me. 
We've all got our faults, and I dare say 


his an’t worse than other people’s. And 
now that he’s going to be married ——why 
God bless us, my dear, what’s the matter?” 

The gir], who, while Griffiths was speak- 
ing, had removed her face from her shaw], 
and earnestly looked at him, now turned 
deadly pale, and shivered as in a palsy. 

“ Nothing—nothing,” she said, making 
but a poor effort to appear composed. “ It 
is the cold, only the cold. Oh, how ill I 
am!” 

Griffiths took off his great coat, and 
wrapping it round the girl, told her he 
should soon be home, when his wife would 
nurse her till she was well. The poor 
creature’s tears fell silently while the good 
man spoke. The world was not so bad as 
she had pictured it. A stranger, who now 
knew the truth as well as if he had been 
told it, sympathised with her sufferings, 
and did not spurn her, even though she 
had fallen so low. Thank God, such men 
do exist, notwithstanding the vile asser- 
tions of knavish bigots that the world is 
but one mass of wickedness. True there 
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is much that is bad, but there is more good 
in mankind than people generally are apt 
to believe. 

They journeyed on for some time in si- 
lence, and the agitation which had so sha- 
ken the girl gradually subsided, when she 
said to Griffiths, “Do you know where 
Mr. Morsefold lives?” 

Griffiths was about to answer, but he 
suddenly checked himself. 

“I don’t wish to bring myself into trou- 
ble,” said he, “ or to be unkind to you; but 
I think if you have anything to say to 
young Mr. Morsefold, you’d better stay at 
my house to-night, and then I have no 
doubt you'll be able to see his father in the 
morning.” 

“No, no,” replied the girl, quickly, “I 
dare not do that, for it is not every one 
who will be as kind to me as you are. If 
you are afraid to tell me his address, I will 
not ask it again; only mind—if 1 die and 
that man lives, tell him where you found 
me to-night, and how I had been turned 
out of doors to perish in the deep snow. 
If I ever go to heaven, and God knows I 
am more sinned against than sinning, I 
shall pray for you; but I must not do you 
so great an injury as to degrade your house 
and wife by crossing the threshold of your 
door.” 

This was said with such solemn earnest- 
ness, that Griffiths looked up at the girl’s 
noble features, as though he expected to 
see there something more than human; but 
he feared to reply, and he said nothing 
more till he reached his own house, when 
he again begged his companion to accept 
his offer of shelter, assuring her that she 
would have a kindly welcome from his 
wife. But this the girl resolutely refused; 
and only after great endeavour on his part 
could she be persuaded to stay the rest of 
the night in the stable loft. 

* Good night,” said Griffiths, as he turn- 
ed to leave the place. 

“God bless you,” returned the girl, 
“though it does come from an unworthy 
source. Good night.” 

Griffiths looked round when he reached 
the door, and stood there a moment, as 
if wishing to say something more, yet 
hesitating to utter it. The light which he 
had left in the loft threw a faint gleam on 
the girl’s face, showing a marble rigidity 
about her features, perfectly awful in 
the deep silence of night. 
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“Since you tell me you have no friends,” 
said Griffiths, “ you will not think it idle 
curiosity if I ask you where you are going, 
or what you mean to do, now you are 
near London?” 

“J wished to see Mr. Morsefold,” re- 
plied the girl, “but I have never been in 
London, and do not know where to find 
him. You fear that the feeling which 
prompted me to make an eternal resting- 
place of the snow has not left me; but you 
judge wrongly. I am not long for this 
world, I well know; but I have strength 
enough to bear up against any suffering 
that may await me. God grant I may once 
more see that man who is the cause of all 
my woe. I bear him no malice; but it is 
well he should see to what state he has 
brought me.” 

“T would willingly assist you, as far as 
I can,” said Griffiths, “ for I feel your suf- 
ferings as if they were my own. I would 
not insult you by offering this, but e 

“No, no,” returned the girl, quickly; 
“not that. I know your motive is kind, but 
Tl take nothing except from him of whom 
Ihave a right to demand it. Yes, a right 
—a right as great as the woman he is now 
going to wed can ever have. He has sunk 


me so low in the estimation of the world, 


that I am but a foul speck on its fair face; 
placed me in such a situation that I can 
never show myself amongst my own sex, 
nor work honestly for my bread; so I say 
again, I have a right to look to that man 
for support: if he withholds it, my blood 
will be upon his head; for I will neither 
live a life of infamy, nor beg that from 
any other human being which he alone 
should give.” 

The girl was silent, and Griffiths stood 
looking at her in amazement. 

“Well,” he said, “if you will not accept 
my assistance in any other way, it is but 
my duty to tell you where to find young 
Mr. Morsefold. He has now got chambers 
in the Temple—a place just within the city, 
which any one will direct you to, where he 
will remain for a little time until his mar- 
riage. I don’t know the exact place, but 
you will have no difficulty in finding it.” 

In another minute the girl was alone. 
Alone and in quiet; for the capricious wind 
had gone to rest, and left the snow to fall 
noiselessly on the earth. Sleep was de- 
nied her; that “balm of hurt minds” eased 
not her troubled spirit; she sat on a heap 
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of straw, listening to the deep silence 
which prevailed, save when a distant sound 
of human life stirred the heavy air a mo- 
ment, and was gone. 

So passed the night; and when daylight 
sluggishly crept on, as if afraid to look on 
the whitened country, the girl moved from 
her waking trance, and passed out into the 
open road. A walk of little more than 
half an hour brought her within sight of 
the streets of London--things that to her 
eyes appeared interminable; amazing la- 
byrinths that puzzled the brain: here and 
there, before, behind, on every side, no- 
thing but streets, streets, streets. She ab- 
solutely gasped as the buildings thickened, 
and shops exposed to view their never- 
ending riches. More, and more! how 
could men live in such a place? and yet 
they crowded in the thoroughfares, busy 
as bees about a hive. She ventured to 
ask a man who was idling about, where the 
Temple was. 

“The Temple!” said the man; “oh, 
that’s three or four miles off. Keep 
straight on.” 

Three or four miles! Could she have 
heard the man aright? Yes; so she kept 
straight on, and after walking for nearly 
an hour, saw written up at the corner of 
a street, “ Holborn.” Again she asked for 
the Temple, and, after more walking, at 
last found it, when she was soon directed 
to Mr. Morsefold’s chambers. 

With a trembling heart, but a steady 
step, she hastened to the spot, there to be 
doomed to disappointment, by being in- 
formed that Mr. Morsefold was not at 
home, nor was he expected till late at 
night. Nothing could be done then but 
hover about the place, till that time should 
come. A cold thaw set in, which made 
this wearisome day still more wretched to 
the poor girl. She tramped the slushy 
streets, and wondered at the mighty roar 
which all day pervaded them; crossed the 
bridges, and looked shudderingly at the 
dark water that rolled underneath; went 
back again to the Temple, and marked 
well the house where he dwelt; and so on, 
backwards and forwards, till night came. 
One single pennyworth of bread (she had 
that coin, and only that) supported her 
during this dismal pilgrimage. 

Twelve o'clock at night. That hour 
saw two persons closely connected, think- 
ing each of the other, yet with very diffe- 
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rent emotions, and in a sadly different po- 
sition, Not far from the place where one 
of these beings stood trembling with cold 
and misery, sat the other in a fine hotel, 
with fire, and light, and wine, bidding de- 
fiance to the cheerless weather, as he lolled 
idly on luxurious sofas, chatting to a boon 
companion. 

* Tt’s nothing to me, Morsefold,” said one 
to the other; “but I tell you she'll never 
leave you alone. I know well enough the 
determination of women. They stick to a 
fellow like a leech; and shake ’em off if 
youcan. As I said before, it is very well 
for you to say she don’t know where to 
find ycu, but they’re very devils for hunt- 
ing one out; ay, there isn’t a hound in all 
England that will beat ’em at it.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Morsefold ; 
“ you're a crafty old fox, but I don’t fear— 
not a bit of it. I’ve had a short life and a 
merry one; nothing like beginning early, 
for there’s no knowing when we are to be 
strangled with a wife—one that hangs about 
us, and whom there’s no shaking off. And 
so I’m come to that now. Governor says 
it is best to be married early, so he’s picked 
out something for me. ’Tisn’t such a bad 


’un neither, but it’s an infernal bore to be 
cramped up in that way. Come, Wilton, 


let us have another glass, and then I’m 
off.” 

“Where are you going? not home, I 
suppose?”’ said Wilton. 

“Yes,l[am. I’m tired, and this London 
soon gets stale. There’s no place lke 
home, my boy. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Jf London’s stale, go to Paris,” said 
Wilton. “ There’s no place like that, take 
my word for it.” 

“ Paris! my dear fellow. Don’t mention 
it; you know I can’t do it, for there’s that 
—well, I won’t say what, but you know 
I'm going to be married, and then good 
bye to the joys of a bachelor’s life. Come 
along; you may as well walk with me as 
far at the Temple.” 

“Well, I don’t mind. You'll find your 
old sweetheart there some night.” 

“Enough of that,” returned Morsefold. 
“She’s sure not to find me out. I don’t 
want to hear any more of her.” 

With these words they passed into the 
street, and soon reached the Temple. 

“Horrid slushy night,” said Wilton, as 
they walked down the principal entrance. 
“ What the devil’s that?’’ 
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“ What?” 

“ There, don’t you see? that white thing 
standing under the lamp. Why, man, 
what’s the matter? You are not afraid of 
ghosts, are you? Look there, it’s gone 
under the arches. Come along; we shall 
catch it. Quick!” 

And he dragged Morsefold with him 
into the deep shade of one of the courts. 
The thing they had seen darted swiftly 
away, and for a minute was lost to view in 
the darkness, Again it was indistinctly 
visible, as its white garments fluttered by 
the lamplight; then was lost in one of the 
sudden turnings, 

“T do believe it is a woman,” cried Wil- 
ton. “Run round by the next court, 
Morsefold, while I stay here, and then we 
shall catch her. What the deuce ails you? 
Cut along; ’tisn’t a ghost.” 

Morsefold would rather it had been; for 
he had caught a glimpse of the figure, and 
trembled. 

“ Leave her alone,” said he; “it’s only 
some poor wretch come here for shelter. 
The police will soon have her.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Wilton. 
along.” 

He ran on, reluctantly followed by 
Morsefold, who wished to give up the pur- 
suit, yet dreaded that his friend should 
discover the cause of his uneasiness. They 
were now close by the garden railings, and 
the woman was again seen, spectrally 
white, as she flitted by the dark buildings. 

“She’s in the garden!” cried Wilton. 
“Can it be flesh and blood, or a phantom? 
No woman could have got over the iron 
spikes. Morsefoid, look there! do you 
see it? It’smarble! There’s nothing hu- 
man here: I'll go no further. See how it 
stands, motionless as a statue!” 

He seized hold of Morsefold’s hand, to 
drag him away, but on the instant fell 
back in still greater terror. Morsefold’s 
face was white as the thing he looked on. 
Wilton ran back in affright, and left his 
friend still staring at the woman. She 
moved away, and neared the water’s edge. 
Morsefold dashed through the gate, which 
(strange to say) had been left unfastened, 
and came up with her when she was on the 
brink of the terrace against, which the 
river ran. 

“Eliza!” he cried; “the water! the 
water! Another step, and you'll be in.” 

She stopped at the sound of his voice. 


“ Come 
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“ You knowme then,” she said, “though few 
would who'd seen me six months ago. Is 
that man gone?” , 

“ He is.” 

“That is well; for the scorn of your 
companions does not suit my temper. You 
never thought to see me again. Look at 
me now and behold the change you have 
worked. Look well, and think of it when 
your new wife leans on you. Keep off: 
don’t touch me: I am not what I was.” 

“ What made you leave Harrow?” asked 
Morsefold. 

“ What made me leave it!” echoed the 
girl. “Ask yourself that question. Did 
you not basely leave me in a paltry room 
without money, without friends, without 
character? My parents spurned me, and 
last night when I went back to my lodging 
I was kicked into the road, and foul words 
heaped upon me, that might have made fiue 
jests for your merry moments. Where 
were you then: thinking of your new wife, 
or glorying in my destruction?” 

“T’ve sent you money,” said Morsefold, 
“and I didn’t know you couldn't go 
home.” 

“You did know it,” cried the girl, pas- 
sionately. ‘ You knew I’d no home after 


you tore me from it. As long as the fancy 
pleased you, you stanched my grief with 
pretty words, and then left me to starve, 
praying that I might not live long to trou- 


ble you. Nor will I; but, thank God, I’ve 
held on loag enough to let you know the 
baseness of your crime. There is my 
grave,” she continued, pointing to the river; 
“do you like it?” 

Morsefold was moved: the girl’s words 
were already working a better change in 
his heart. He spoke more kindly. 

“ Eliza,” he said, “ you judge me too harsh- 
ly. Iknow Ihave deeply wronged you, 
and I solemnly protest I will make every 
reparation in my power.” 

“There is but one,” she replied, “ and 
that you will not make. I never will live a 
life of infamy; better die than do so. Are 
you man enough to forswear the woman 
you are about to marry, and put me right 
in the estimation of the world?” 

Morsefold hesitated a moment and then 
said, “ My father knows nothing of this, 
and would never consent.” 

“ Even should he not,” replied the girl, 
“ which I do not believe, still your honeur 
and mine demand it. Once more, will you 
do me justice?’ 

NO. 1366. 
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“T solemnly declare before Heaven, I 
will,’’ said Morsefold. 

The girl uttered a cry of joy, and was 
about to spring into her husband's arms, 
when her foot slipped, and she fell with a 
dead splash into the water. Morsefold, 
horror-stricken, stood for an instant trans- 
fixed, then plunged into the river and 
seized hold of the girl. He vainly tried to 
keep her up; she clutched convulsively hold 
of him, and thus impeded his attempts to 
swim. 

Down they sunk together. There were 
a few bubbles on the surface, and then they 
rose again; a fearful struggle for a minute, 
and a despairing cry, broke from the dark 
water; then all was silent, and the river 
ran on as peacefully as if it had not known 
that Death was in its bosom. 
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Send abroad your joyous voices, 
Ye who own the English name, 
How our sea-girt land rejoices 
At the tidings of her fame; 
They are fallen—they are scattered, 
Who came forth to sack and burn; 
Spirit-crushed and tempest-shattered, 
Few shall home again return. 


As the stars of heaven cluster 
Round the brow of sombre night, 
As the gauzy insects muster 
In the summer morning bright; 
As great Hera’s birds displayeth 
Dainty plumes of green and gold, 
Their choice beauties he arrayeth, 
Till the hundred eyes unfold. 


So at haughty Philip’s orders 

Hurried troops from far and near, 
Till to Spain’s remotest borders 

Naught but arming ye might hear; 
Day and night, iron white 

Glowed in forges through the land; 
Day and night, Spanish might 

Piled huge galleons on the strand. 


Nor alone did Spain’s resources 
Furnish forth the armament; 
Capizuchi brought his forces, 
Stout Spinelli succours lent. 
Both good captains, both Italians, 
With them Austria’s stout Borgant, 
The renowned Walloon batallions, 
And Burgundia’s armed front. 
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Spread the battle cry through Flanders, 
Youthful warriors caught the sound, 
Where the mighty Rhine meanders, 
’Mid his banks with castles crowned; 
Round about the burning mountain, 
Ceaseless toil the workmen’s hands, 
Where Arethusa’s lovely fountain, 
Irrigates the pleasant lands. 


Portugal, late scene of slaughter, 
Many a gallant sail equips; 
Naples on her dancing water 
Cradles many stately ships; 
And our forces more to sunder, 
Sow dissension in our home, 
Unsparingly is launched the thunder, 
Of the lordly Priest of Rome. 


Straight to join the Duke of Parma 
Princes flocked with eager joy— 
Amadaeus donned his armour, 
Leaving his beloved Savoy; 
Good in war, in counsel better, 
John de Medicis was there, 
With the Duke of Sabionetta, 
And Pastrana’s gallant heir. 


Now at length they have arrayed her 
In the merry month of May; 

The invincible Armada 
Shall her countless anchors weigh; 

The sun his glorious rays is flinging 
On the ship-encircled strand, 

Softly breathes the west wind, bringing 
Almond odours from the land. 


Wherefore sways the loosened cable, 
Why is furled each snowy sail, 

While instead a banner sable 
Flutters idly in the gale? 

Even now hath Heaven’s displeasure 
Through the army mourning spread, 

Swept away its choicest treasure— 
Santa Crocé lieth dead. 


England, meantime, at the danger 
Full of hope her flag unfurled, * 
Though beneath the haughty stranger 
Fought the powers of half the world— 
Spain and Portugal, the sunny 
Italy and Allemande, 
India rich in men and money, 
And Columbus new-found land. 


Alone, but dauntless, humbly trusting 
In the mighty One unseen, 

She drew forth the sword long rusting, 
Burnished up her maily sheen; 
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While amid the storm impending, 
In her steadfast faith serene, 
Though her power seemed well-nigh rend- 
ing, 
Sat the lion-hearted Queen. 


Well she knew her island peerless, 
With its craggy wave-rocked shore— 
Well she knew the warriors fearless 
That its full-eyed daughters bore; 
Nor vain her trust—the common danger 
Quenched awhile foul Discord’s brand, 
All come forth against the stranger, 
To protect their native land. 


Now at last, with pennons dancing, 
All her snowy canvas spread, 

The Armada is advancing, 
Lumbering the Ocean’s bed. 

Painfully her hundred galleons 
Stem the unassisting tide, 

Like old Rome’s mail-clad batallions 
Toiling up a mountain side. 


On she comes a mighty crescent— 
Seven miles from horn to horn; 
From all lands a mighty present, 
Ocean’s caverns to adorn: 
With her hundred masts she pointed 
To the glorious summer sky, 
Little looked like one appointed 
In her pride of power to die. 


Gallant service then did Howard, 
Many a stout heart in his wake; 
Two huge ships their colours lowered, 
To our stout Sir Francis Drake: 
We remaining at a distance, 
Kept a vigorous cannonade, 
Capturing with small resistance 
All that from the crescent strayed. 


Oxford’s Earl equipped his vessel, 
Stout Northumberland was there, 
With the crafty brothers Cecil, 
Vavasor’s undaunted heir; 
Raleigh, famed afar in story, 
Once again put out to sea; 
Blount and Gerard share the glory, 
Gallant Cumberland, with thee. 


But full vengeance mighty Heaven 
For itself in justice kept, 

Angry waves and flashing leven 
O'er the fated navy swept. 

They their human prowess vaunted, 
Romish mummeries idly sought, 

We receive them nothing daunted, 
’Twas for faith and home we fought. 
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Send abroad your joyous voices, 
Ye who own the English name, 
How our sea-girt land rejoices, 
At the tidings of her fame; 
They are fallen, they are scattered, 
Who came forth to sack and burn; 
Spirit-crushed and tempest-shattered, 
Few shall home again return. 





The Lbils and Benefits of the 
Erish famine. 


The dreadful situation of Ireland at the 
present moment has aroused the attention 
of every class in the community, and vari- 
ous have been the means suggested of 
averting the return of such a calamity. 
The distress of the present moment has 
not been neglected, and efforts, unparalleled 
in the history of the world, have been 
made to relieve it. But in spite of every 
exertion the gigantic power of England 
could make, it was impossible that every 
life could be saved. Abandoned by those, 
who, in their need, should have come for- 
ward, the Irish turned towards those whom 
they had been taught to consider as ene- 
mies. We were told of the tales of misery, 
we hastened to their relief; we found fa- 
miles dying of starvation, dying of hunger, 
we repeat, in such numbers as to forbid 
their decent burial, while corn was leaving 
the ports to feed the rapacity of the rich. 
Not that we advocate the interference with 
commerce, far from it; we consider the 
details of trade are better understood by 
private individuals, and, consequently, 
better managed, than by government. But 
at a time like this, it was highly improper, 
to use the mildest phrase, to ship away the 
food, which, in right, belonged to the culti- 
vators of the soil. 

Glancing rapidly over the face of the 
country, we find that in nearly every 
county there is the most appalling destitu- 
tion. From a private letter which we have 
seen, we learn that in one small parish, a 
benevolent farmer, out of his own re- 
sources, was supporting eighty-seven fami- 
lies, while his landlord drew away his rent, 
and expended nothing, or scarcely any- 
thing, upon the poor. In that small parish, 
the cold hand of death had been laid on 
above two hundred inhabitants. Nnmbers 
of bodies were still in the huts in which 
they had lived. Fathers sitting at the 
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threshold of their humble dwellings, too 
weak to rise, and the tears of anguish rolling 
down their cheeks, whilst in one coruer 
the mother in her last agonies, surrounded 
by her dying or dead children, would pite- 
ously cry for food. This is no overdrawn 
picture. The instances are numerous all 
over the country. We are confident that 
before the next harvest arrives the whole 
population will have been decimated. Hun- 
ger produces diseases, and malignant 
fevers have broken out in several counties, 
sweeping the inhabitants away by hun- 
dreds. Looking at the matter generally, 
or merely mentioning the fact that so 
many thousands died from starvation, has 
but little effect. We should picture to 
ourselves one case. It is impossible for the 
humam mind tv comprehend so much 
misery. One death, properly considered, 
one account of a fearful assassination, 
shocks us more than the massacre of 
thousands. We should therefore imagine 
ourselves placed in a similar situation, and 
surrounded by poverty, disease, and death; 
how should we then regard those who tax- 
ed us with impatience and denied that we 
were suffering from want? We should re- 
gard them as inhuman fiends, unworthy of 
the name of men. 

But while the English are doing their 
utmost to succour their distressed and 
hapless brethren, the majority of the Irish 
landlords are viewing with indifference the 
distress around them. In Mallow, the 
deaths from starvation are so frequent, that 
no more inquests are held on those that 
die from hunger: In Middleton, the dona- 
tions of the landlords of the place amount- 
ed to £345, of this Lord Middleton con- 
tributed £250, leaving £95 as the contri- 
butions of the other landlords. One of 
them, Mr. Courtenay, a gentleman possess- 
ed of the revenue of £6,000 per annum, 
lives on his estate in great splendour. At 
his gate is situated one of the most wretch- 
ed hamlets in the country. He has, how- 
ever, a tuste for dogs, his meal and milk 
were in profusion; how could he best be- 
stow them? He looked at his canine 
tribe, seventy in number we believe, and 
perhaps he may have glanced at the starv- 
ing crowd at his gate, but, at all events, 
he considered the fattening of his dogs of 
more value than preserving the lives of his 
fellow countrymen, at least as valuable in 
every respect as his, and much more im- 
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portantin our eyes. But whatever may have 
been his feelings we cannot tell, the results 
were the same; he bestowed his milk and 
meal on his dogs, and he presented to the 
relief fund the munificent sum of two pounds 
sterling. In Mallow he possessed a pro- 
perty of about six hundred a year, yet not 
one penny was bestowed upon the poor! 
The annual valuation of that district in the 
rate-book was £30,000, yet the landlords 
subscribed but £124, and £50 of this was 
given by Col. Gardner, who only received 
that amount from the district. Among 
those who assisted in raising the subscrip- 
tion at Middleton, was a gentleman (?) of 
the name of Longfield, of Castlemary, with 
a property of £10,000 per annum, and he 
forwarded to the committee five pounds! 
Instances too numerous to mention are 
brought forward, showing the despicable 
conduct of the Irish landlords. One per- 
son with £13,500 a year, bestowed £25; 
another with £6,000 a year £15, and so on 
ad infinitum. Facts stated and supported 
are stubborn things to deal with, and if 
any of these statements can be denied, why 
are they not. One instance more we may 
mention. A person, of whom we know 
something, possesses a property of £10,000 
a year, in one of the most distressed por- 
tions of Ireland. Subscriptions were col- 
lecting rapidly, when it occurred to the 
committee to apply to tls landlord; ac- 
cordingly, having waited on him, they 
stated the case. After a great deal of par- 
leying, the man of wealth turned to them 
and said: “Gentlemen, I’ have a certain 
station to maintain; if I am to be continu- 
ally drained of my money in this way, I 
shall be ruined. Now, tell me frankly, if 
I agree to give you a good round sum 
down, will you promise not to trouble me 
further?” The committee agreed. “ Then,”’ 
said he, “put my name down for ten 
pounds!” On such conduct we shall pre- 
sently comment. 

The distress, however, we trust, will not 
last longer than the present year. Mea- 
sures which will ameliorate the future con- 
dition of Ireland appear likely to be adopt- 
ed, But we must not forget to bestow our 
meed of praise on what the government 
have already done. Attacked and abused 
as they have been, we find no scheme worth 
a moment’s consideration proposed in their 
stead. The awful extent of this misfortune 
appears to have paralysed the minds of 
their cavillers, and frozen up their sugges- 


tions, but as the spring advances, when all 
the measures have been passed, no doubt 
their intellects will thaw, and when it is 
too late, they will bring forward improved 
schemes. 

The evils of the famine may be summed 
up in a few words, as they are but the con- 
stant repetition of the words, hunger, pes- 
tilence, and death. To enter more minutely 
would but harrow up the feelings to no 
useful purpose. We shall, therefore, turn 
to consider the other side of the picture. 
Chief among the benefits that are likely to 
arise from the present famine, we consider, 
the attention which it has called forth from 
men of all shades of opinion. The con- 
tinued drain from the imperial treasury, 
the vast amount of money ruised, the vari- 
ous public subscriptions, have touched the 
liveliest and most sensitive part of our 
system. England has been called upon to 
pay, what, in justice, she was not bound to 
do. She has been called upon to feed 
nearly four millions of people. We do not 
grumble so much at the mere fact, but 
what we complain of is, that while doing 
so, the absentee landlords are revelling in 
riot and dissipation abroad. 

One of the effects of the potato rot, 
which we look on with great satisfaction, 
is this, that that root will no longer consti- 
tute the sole sustenance of the poorer 
classes. Besides having an effect on the 
body of the peasant, it produced the most 
injurious effects on his character. Three 
months labour out of the twelve was suffi- 
cient to raise the scanty supply of potatoes 
on which to depend for sustenance. For 
nine months the Irish cotters lounged about 
in idleness, what was the use of exertion; 
he saw no prospect for ameliorating his 
condition, and contented himself with say- 
ing, “My father lived so befure me.” Now, 
however, he must look around him, and 
work, for he can.no longer depend on the 
potato. He must now labour for a supe- 
rior kind of food; he must earn sufficient 
to buy himself and his family bread of 
some sort or other. Habits of industry 
will soon be acquired. From his present 
degraded state the Irish peasant may rise 
to a comfortable condition, if proper mea- 
sures be taken. 

The opinion is rapidly gaining ground, 
that “Irish Property” should support 
“Trish Poverty.” When our countrymen 
are thoroughly convinced of this, a change 
will come o'er the spirit of the dream, and 
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we shall find Ireland on an equal footing 
with England. Let but the law pass, that 
the peasant has a right to his share of his 
earnings, and we shall find landlords be- 
coming more careful. The absentees will 
discover that it is better for them person- 
ally to inspect their estates, than to leave 
them to the management of stewards; and 
they will find it more economical to employ 
their poor on their land, on reproductive 
works, than support them in idleness in 
the workhouse. How much better for a 
proprietor to drain his fields, cultivate his 
waste lands, and improve the tillage of 
what is at present under the plough, than 
to suffer that labour to waste, and have to 
support the poor man into the bargain. 

One of the greatest social evils of Ire- 
land is the desperate condition of some of 
the estates. Many are mortgaged within 
a few hundred pounds of their value, and 
the proprietors imagine that a poor-law 
would completely swallow up the re- 
mainder. How surely do the sins of the 
father descend upon their children. The 
progenitors of the present proprietors 
spent in riot and luxury the thousands, the 
interest of which nearly absorbs the re- 
ceipts of their descendants’ estates. A ju- 
dicious economy might, in most cases, have 
released them of a part of their burden, 
but no; forgetting the bitter experience, 
they spend what they receive in useless 
display, or at the gambling table. How 
much better would it be for Ireland were a 
new class of proprietors to step in. Let 
the merchant princes of England come 
forward, and when the law is passed for 
the easier disposal of encumbered estates, 
let them purchase them, and bring British 
capital and energy to play upon the almost 
neglected fields. 

The poor-law will, perhaps, have the 
effect of compelling those persons whose 
estates are hopelessly mortgaged to dis- 
pose of them. We trust that it may. All 
we fear is, that the English people will 
searcely credit the accounts of landlords’ 
sins. But has not Lord John Russell, the 
first minister of the crown, emphatically 
declared that the Irish landlords have not 
done their duty in the present trying 
emergency. So much to be said by a prime 
minister, whose object must, of course, be 
to conciliate all parties, is a decisive proof, 
if no other could be produced, that there 
has been something wanting. .The expo- 
sures that have been made in Parliament 


will not, we trust, be without their effect. 
If the statements we have made in this 
article are not founded on fact, we trust 
that they will be contradicted.* Butif they 
be, as we conscientiously believe them to 
be, then we say, that those who prevent a 
proper poor-law being passed for Ireland, 
share the crime of heartless cruelty and 
shameful neglect. 

France was in somewhat a similar con- 
dition before the great revolution, but we 
trust that the passing of good laws in time, 
will have the effect of averting from us 
such a fearful calamity. The present is 
the time for action: forgetting past dif- 
ferences, all should unite for the attain- 
ment of one great end. A peculiar sign of 
better days has been shown, in the cordial 
co-operation of Irish Protestant clergymen 
with Roman Catholic priests; together 
they visit the sick and feed the hungry, 
and impart the consolations of religion. 
Now is the moment for all parties, whether 
Whig or Tory, Radical or Repealer, Ca- 
tholic or Protestant, to unite as one body, 
and support the government in its scheme 
for extending the poor-law to Ireland. 
From the day that the able-bodied peasant 
has a right to share in that superfluity 
which he has himself helped to create, 
will be dated the regeneration of Ireland. 





APRIL. 
BY EDMUND OLLIER. 

Welcome to thee, young mother of the Spring, 
Thou herald to the flush of Summer’s store, 
Thou gentle murderess of Winter hoar, 

Weeping for him thou slayest. Larks now 

sing 

A mile up in the blue, with dauntless wing 
Hanging in midst of space; and cuckoos 

pour 
Their whole souls forth in two notes, o'er 
and o’er, 

Till all the shaken echoes dance and ring. 


The sky is smiling on the earth; the earth, 
Like a vast incense-urn, perfumes the sky; 
The idle breezes, as they flutter by, 

Faint ‘neath their burdens, yet make play- 

ful mirth; 

And each hour as it passes, giveth birth 
To some new offspring of Hyperion’s eye, 





* Since writing the above, some of these assertions 
have been denied, but in a manner to confirm our 
suspicions rather than weaken them. 
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PRistakes. 


BY B. M. 


One of the greatest, in my opinion, is 
an unequal marriage. I donot mean that 
of Lord G. or Sir C. B., when, fascinated 
by the charms of some celebrated actress, 
he raises her from the boards to the peer- 
age; nor do I mean one, when a man who 
has made a fortune forgets that in amass- 
ing money he has lost that youth and buoy- 
ancy of spirit which is so necessary to give 
happiness to the young lady who, perhaps 
under the pressure of poverty, has been 
led to look favourably on his proposals. 
In both these instances, the chances of un- 
interrupted felicity are but small. 

Other cases not so palpable, though quite 
as great “ mistakes” in their way, abound. 
The history of a young couple, in 
whose fate I was much interested many 
years ago, may serve to illustrate my idea 
of the folly of a marriage in which the 
woman is by birth and education superior 
to the man to whom she is united, How- 
ever fondly they may love each other, 
there are times when, in spite of the devo- 
tedness of woman’s nature, a sigh will rise 
on looking at the discomfort around, and a 
comparison will, inadvertently perhaps, be 
drawn as to the past and the present. The 
more passionate and tender the husband’s 
love, the more apt will he be to grow mo- 
rose from inability to supply her whom he 
loves with those comforts which, from ha- 
bit, have become actual necessaries. At 
times he curses his own selfishness, in 
having exposed to the inconveniences of 

overty one who loved him “ not wisely, 
ut too well.’’ 

In giving the following “modern in- 
stance” of my theory, it might, perhaps, 
not seem irrelevant to describe the locality 
wherein it took place; difficult as it must 
be, this cold, bleak, snowy, wintry day 
(March 10, 1847) to conjure up the Clyde, 
with its lazy waves glistening in the sun- 
shine, murmuring as if singing itself to 
slumber, as it breaks slowly over the white 

ebbly shore of the bay that shelters my 
se village, Garnoch, from the 
northern blast: 
“But who 
Can wallow naked in December snow, 
By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat?” 


No: to appreciate adequately the beau- 
ties of Garnoch, we must behold it on 
one of those glorious mornings in early 
summer, when across the opposite moun- 
tains the shadows, as if in sport, chase each 
other, leaving behind bright spots of green 
sunshine. And you must come with me 
in my little skiff, and resign yourself to my 

ilotage; for without it you will scarcely 
find the village, unless the pale grey smoke 


that, curling through the trees, loses itself 
in the azure sky, betrays to you the fact 
that you are near human habitations; for 
trees encircle them, and unless yourun your 
boat on shore, you may remain in igno- 
rance of the busy life tbat, in summer at 
least, Garnoch presents. When you moor 
her, a dozen half-sleeping fellows will list- 
lessly raise their heads from the long 
grass whereon, after the morning’s labours, 
they doze through the noonday heat, till 
evening again calls them into activity. But 
sleep conquers curiosity, and you may 
wander along the shore, till you reach the 
glen, undisturbed, save by a yelping cur, 
or screaming child. 

The glen! who can paint its cool depths 
—its dark arcades of nature’s own forma- 
tion—its dashing, “wimpling burn,” over- 
hung with banks of wild flowers—its plea- 
sant steepness, that makes you turn pant- 
ing to catch a peep renee the trees of 
the village below, or vainly try to ascer- 
tain the hour by the old church clock that 
coquets with you, and hides itself behind 
the wide-spreading branches of yonder 
wild cherry that appears as if covered by 
snow, not blossom. And then the manse, 
so clean and neat that, as you emerge from 
the deep solitude of the woods, starts into 
life, with its velvet lawn thickly strewn 
with meek-eyed, rosy-lipped daisies, heed- 
lessly pressed under foot when at home 
but fondly caressed and cherished when 
an exiled wanderer. 

In the manse garden of gay flowers, the 
most conspicuous is the briar rose which, 
out-speeding the — has clambered 
up the porch and round the parlour win- 
dow, its saucy buds almost touching the 
fair cheek of Kate Graham, and even 
reer with the ringlets of her chesnut 

air. 

To an English reader, it is nearly impos- 
sible to convey the deep, absorbing inte- 
rest that has been felt by all classes on the 
various questions of church policy that 
have lately agitated the whole of Scotland, 
dividing friends and even families. Every 
thinking person must lament disunion in 
religious matters; but yet the length to 
which patronage was carried, loudly called 
for reform; and one cannot feel surprised 
at a people, still retaining much of the old 
Covenanter spirit, being determined to 
choose their own clergymen—a matter to 
them of vital importance. 

A retrospective glance at the spiritual 
affairs of Garnoch would convince even a 
sceptic of the necessity of some change in 
Kirk government. 

For years had the family of Graham 
been possessed of the snug manse and 
comfortable glebe. Son had succeeded 
father, till the task of conducting the flock 
of Garnoch into spiritual pasturage de- 
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volved on Mr. Graham, the father of our 
heroine. He would have made an excel- 
lent farmer; and doubtless, had his family 
not had interest with the laird, would have 
turned his attention that way. As it was, 
he preached short sermons on Sunday, and 
looked after his farm through the week, 
satisfied that he did his duty to God and 
man. Those who did not like his preach- 
ing or practice, could walk to the next pa- 
rish, only twelve miles off, which many of 
the sturdy peasantry hesitated not to do; 
for Scotland still numbers amongst her 
sons those that would give up ease of body, 
peace of mind, ay, even life itself, rather 
than relinquish the doctrines of their fa- 
thers. 

Rather late in life Mr. Graham married, 
wisely, a woman of nearly his own age. 
One daughter was the fruit of this union, 
“sweet Kate Graham,” whose warmth of 
heart, kind words, and sunny smile, brought 
more popularity about the manse than all 
the sermons that her father had preached 
sInce he was ordained; and yet, though 
lovely and good, she was no favourite with 
the old man, for ‘he had set his heart upon 
a son, who should fill his place when he 
passed away from this world; and he felt 
something akin to anger, when, the inno- 
cent girl showed any mark of talent, that 
it should be wasted on a woman. 

One day, when taking his accustomed 
glass of toddy in the house of the laird, 
the patron of the parish, and lamenting, as 
was his wont, the disappointment of his 
wishes, his good-natured host was sud- 
denly struck with a bright idea, evincing 
more kindness of purpose than knowledge 
of human nature. “Tout, man,” he ex- 
claimed, “what need ye vex yoursell? 
The lassie maun hae ahusband. Let her 
marry & minister, and he sall hae the 
kirk.” 

So a minister’s wife bonnie Kate Gra- 
ham was from that moment destined to be; 
and as the dowry so generously offered b 
the laird got wind, she was soon surround- 
ed by not a few aspirants for her hand and 
the kirk; but the lively girl looked with 
scorn on the black-coated individuals whom 
she shrewdly suspected of loving the living 
nearly as well as herself. She preferred a 
scamper down to the village and back with 
old nurse, to all the dry homilies delivered 
at the manse. 

These quiet walks and talks were never 
ended without the name of John Macken- 
zie being brought forward by one or other. 
This was excusable in the old woman, as 
he was her grandson, and sole relative. 
His father, an honest, hard-working fisher- 
man, had been lost almost before the eyes 
of his distracted wife, who, in broken- 
heartedness, smiled when told she was a 
mother; and with a sigh left the poor child 
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to the affection of others to rejoin the one 
she had loved so well on earth. 

But as the poor are ever kind to the 
poor, old Mrs. Mackenzie found many good 
souls willing to give a helping hand to 
bring up the poor orphan, who, after his 
apprenticeship as a ship-carpenter, went to 
sea; and though he regularly remitted a 
portion of his savings to the old woman, 
still ten years had elapsed since his pre- 
sence had gladdened her heart. er 
earnest prayer night and morning was, 
once more to see him before she died. In 
Kate she found a ready listener to all her 
hopes and fears; for she remembered with 
pleasure, the bright-eyed, noble boy, who 
carried her in his arms across the swollen 
burns, or gathered nuts and brambles to 
fill her tiny lap. 

Kate was just seventeen,when, oneday, on 
rushing into nurse’s cottage, she found her- 
self suddenly in the presence of a youth, 
whom, at the second glance, she recognised 
as her old protector, John Mackenzie. 
She: soon took her leave; as the evident 
admiration which beamed from John’s 
black eyes was rather too much for the 
equanimity and maidenly emotion inherent 
in a delicate-minded woman. This feel- 
ing prevented her from again bending her 
steps in the direction of the cottage. But 
the whole week she felt restless, and even 
irritable; and on Sunday she could not 
resist glancing at the pew where, beside 
the old woman, John sat, his handsome 
face, embrowned by his various voyages, 
and his thick, dark curling hair, contrast- 
ing with the brow, whose whiteness the 
ardent sun had spared. 

Yes; there he sat, and a burning blush 
spread over Kate’s cheek, as she saw his 
a directed towards her. Never had 

ate been so little oe to join in the 
devotional exercises of the Sabbath; for, 
as she ever and anon stole a glance, the 
same look told how the thoughts of the 
young man were employed. 

Need 1 detail the progress of these 
young hearts, fascinated the outward 
charms of each other, and the recollection 
of childish pleasures? John was a man of 
superior mind and strong passions. Ina 
great measure he was self-educated, well 
read, and, by his observations in the vari- 
ous countries which his roving life had led 
him to visit, had attained a stock of know- 
ledge far more varied and picturesque than 
can be acquired by the mere study of 
books. Is it therefore to be wondered at 
that his conversation was attractive toa 
girl who had never left her native village, 
nor heard anything more interesting than 
discussions concerning the meeting of 
synod, or the rotation of crops? 

Deep, deep, in love was poor Kate before 
she suspected it; though John had quickly 
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found out his danger, and would have fled, 
but he felt that to leave her was death. 
To see, or to be near her, to touch even 
the hem of her garments was happiness 
enough, though it should exclude hope. 
Thus, utterly unmindful of bis hazardous 
position, he remained in the village. Under 
so strong a fascination his will was power- 
less. 

Each day was a struggle; and manfully 
did John strive to conquer his wayward 
heart and even his stubborn eyes, which 
every Sunday wandered from his book to 
the sweet face that graced the minister’s 
pew. But, alas! vain are human resolu- 
tions, when all the feelings of the soul are 
in open rebellion, ready to take advantage 
of the slightest look or word, to rush forth 
like pent-up streams, carrying before their 
torrents, prudence and reason, and leaving 
behind on the troubled waters, remorse and 
self-accusation, only soothed by the faint 
gleam of that remote star, Hope. 

The evening sun was sinking far behind 
the hills, the rich hues still lingering on 
the trees, lighting up neglected nooks and 
hollows, and playing over the darkening 
landscape like the rosy smile that melts 
into the untroubled sleep of infancy. The 
mavis and blackbird with a half sadness 
warbled their farewell notes; and Kate, 
poor Kate, was slowly wandering up the 
glen. Was not fate cruel in such an even- 
ing, when all nature seemed attuned to 
love, to send John, as in truth was oft his 
wont, to take his solitary ramble there? 
And then what heart would not be taken 
unawares to meet the glances of those 
bright eyes, and listen to the words of 
kindness from those sweet lips? All pru- 
dential reasons were forgotten; the whole 
hidden secrets of their souls were revealed; 
one glance, as his hand touched her’s, 
showed John he was beloved; and each 
felt that, for good or evil, they were linked 
together for life. 

That this infatuation, known by that 
sweet name “ love,” exists, every one 
who has had an opportunity of remarking 
the various incidents continually passing 
around us, will admit. It isan end to be 
deplored; but I fear, as long as warm im- 
petuous hearts meet those equally so with 
themselves, others who in safe harbour 
look on the storms of life with calm philo- 
sophy, may preach of shoals and quick- 
sands, but preach in vain. 

How rapidly did the flame, now no lon- 
ger repressed, break forth! Kate, unused 
to contradiction, for her mother suffered 
her to do pretty nearly as she pleased, 
gave full vent to her r de-elion and, exer- 
cising no self-control, thought only of her 
present happiness. Evening after evening 
she stole down to the village, and evening 
after evening did the happy couple wander 


through the glen, enjoying the moments 
passed together with more intensity of 
pleasure from the necessity of parting al- 
most before they thought they had met. 

Often, after he had taken the dear girl 
to the garden gate, he hurried down to the 
beach, his heart beating wildly, and his 
brain burning, as in bitterness he cursed 
his fate, and even himself; for what but 
misery could accrue to Kate by a union 
with him? For hours he would recline on 
the rocks, till the cold moon, shining down 
on the waters, calmed his feverish brow, 
and he would resolve on—he knew not 
what. 

Summer had waned, and autumn with 
her pencil of russet brown was tinting the 
woods round Garnoch, when one night, as 
the wind wailed through the trees like 
some poor spirit lamenting its absence 
from the loved earth, the cottage-door 
opened, and Kate, looking pale and sad, 
stood before John, who had started up on 
hearing the footsteps. Scarcely retaining 
his self-possession at the unexpected sight, 
he could only press his hand to his throb- 
bing heart, and leave Kate to spenk; for 
woman is generally the best deceiver when 
the feelings are concerned; and the lip may 
ofttimes snaile when the heart is breaking. 
But when once in that dear glen which had 
witnessed vows of love such as never in 
this world cuvuld be erased whilst memory 
held her place—once there, with arms 
clasped round her yielding form, and 
prayerful accents did he urge her to speak, 
to tell him all her sorrow: “Kate, my own 
Kate, let me share your grief, or let me 
die.” With sobs and interruptions the 
tale was told, the dreaded hour had come: 
for that morning her father had declared 
her fate to be determined, and that a man 
whom she loved not, and could never love, 
was henceforth to be regarded as her future 
husband. 

Great was Mr. Graham's surprise when 
Kate positively refused, and more so when 
she declared that nothing should ever in- 
duce her to wed a minister. Angry at 
being thwarted in this, his favourite pro- 
ject, Mr. Graham said more than he might 
have done, either as a clergyman or a 
father; for with a wayward girl gentleness 
is the only chain by which to lead or con- 
tradict; if you bind the fetters stronger, 
it is hard if she do not take some 
steps that she may repent to the latest day 
of her life. Kate had always feared her 
father; now she thought him ungenerous 
and unjust. Her mother looked up to her 
husband as something akin to a demigod, 
and, occupied with domestic matters, sel- 
dom thovght for herself in anything im- 
portant to her; therefore it was needless 
to turn to her Poor Kate took the worst 
possible course she could; and reposed her 
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sorrows on the faithful heart of John Mac- 
kenazie. 

And what was the result? They parted 
that night with an agreement, that, under 

retence of making some trifling purchase 
in the neighbouring town of Westport, 
Kate should meet him there, and by mar- 
rying, put it out of the power of fate to 
separate them, 

Night wore on; and though both Kate 
and John were missing in the little village 
of Garnoch, they were tvo far removed 
by difference of station for any person to con- 
nect the disappearance of the one with that 
of the other. The night too being cold, with 
showers of rain beating thick and fast 
against the casement of the manse, its in- 
mates naturally thought that Kate had re- 
mained with some of her friends in West- 

ort. But when the morning brought a 
etter, telling that she was John Macken- 
zie’s wife, and praying forgiveness, the 
stern old man chid the weeping mother for 
her tears, and bade her never again 1n his 
— mention his degenerate child; for 

is pride was wounded in the tenderest 
oint, and he forgot to practise what he 
ad so often preached —forgiveness to the 
oor erring creature who repents. Exact 
in outward observances, content with 
following the letter of the law, he did not 
remember how every page of Holy Writ 
is strewed with sweet words of pardon to 
the sinner, and with inculcations of charity 
and good-will to all men. Happily, there are 
few ministers of the Gospel like Mr. 
Graham; and many toil hard for little re- 
ward, save the consciousness of doing good. 

Our youug couple, happy in each other, 
had, in a few days, settled in a small but 
comfortable cottage in the town of West- 
— John had saved enough money to 

urnish’ it respectably, though it reduced 
his stock to a few pounds. But he had 
health and strength. With the thoughts 
of his Kate he could do anything; and as 
trade was flourishing in Westport, he 
found no difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment at his old business, ship-building. 
Thus relieved from any fear of want, and 
blest in each other, Kate’s only sorrow was 
the estrangement from her family. If the 
most devoted love—the wish no sooner 
formed than gratified, when within the power 
of man’s accomplishment—the woman-like 
attention, when she was ill or tired bestowed 
by John, could compensate for parental de- 
sertion, Kate was happy. Still at times there 
were moments of deep depression, and the 
large drops of agonised feeling stood on 
Joha’s brow when watching it. Then a 
sweet smile and caress (for she loved too 
fondly to grieve him) would dissipate his 
fear, and when a new prospect opened be- 
fore her, the past faded away, and she was 
happy without alloy. 
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A year had see a happy year, and 
Kate sat at her humble fire-side, with her 
first-born—her own sweet Kate Mackenzie 
—onherknee. Generation after generation 
pass away, and still the loveliest sight that 
nature presents is a mother bending over 
her child. All other love may have a slight 
touch of selfishness in it. Some might say 
that even a mother's affection is partly so, 
because in her babe’s fairy features, she 
traces the beloved husband. But her love 
is more free from earthly taint than any 
other. See yonder poor girl; it is not fur 
the father’s sake she loves the child, for he 
has deserted her; and trom the inmost 
depths of her crushed heart, she utterly 
despises him. But to her helpless child 
she clings, watches it, toils for it, and 
would, if required, die for it. Is it not 
therefore a lovely sight to gaze on a fair 
young mother, whose soul beams from her 
eyes as she weaves bright fancies when 
watching her sleeping babe? 

Such pleasant employment was Kate's, 
when a noise without attracted her atten- 
tion, and one of John’s fellow workmen 
came in with sorrow in his countenance. 
Speechlessly did Kate gaze on him, her 
looks saying more than words. 

“ Dinna be feared, Mrs. Mackenzie,” said 
the kind-hearted soul, “ John has met wi’ a 
bit accident, but its no very bad, and he 
will be here himsel the noo; he sent me 
first, thinking you might get a fright.” 

Relieved at hearing he was alive, Kate 
collected all her firmness, and prepared 
herself to meet the worst, which was bad 
enough. Poor John having been employed 
in repairing the.side of a vessel, a painter 
directly above him lost his balance, and, 
as “drowning men,” proverbially, “catch 
at straws,’ so did this unfortunate, in his 
descent, catch hold of John, bringing scaf- 
folding and all down withhim. They were 
soon rescued, but John’s arm was power- 
less, all the muscles having sustained a 
violent sprain, which, together with a se- 
vere injury of the elbow joint, would inca- 

acitate him from work for some time at 
east, 

The account was scarcely given before 
John (who had been first taken to the in- 
firmary) stood beside her, drying her tears 
by his caresses, and concealing the pain 
that blanched his cheek and made his 
pallid lip quiver, that he might shield her 
from the kuowledge of his sufferings. 

At first, buoyed up by hope, John 
thought the time would soon pass away, 
and he should be able to resume his la- 
bours; but when week succeeded week, and 
even month, month, and he felt his arm 
growing more and more powerless, the 
horrors of the future stared him in the 
face, till he was goaded almost to madness, 
As an out-door patient of the infirmary, he 
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submitted to the most agonising remedies, 
and at the failure of each he would walk 
miles into the country to calm his mind 
and collect his thoughts ere he sought his 
home. Gradually the pain of his arm, for 
he suffered acutely, and tke anticipation of 
his loved wife’s future fate affected his 
mind; and though a passing fear would flit 
across his brain that his intellects were 
giving way, the very fact of their doing so 
prevented him from suspecting the extent 
of the danger. But he caught himself 
glancing fearfully at Kate, and wishing she 
were dead, at peace, away from all the 
troubles of this world. The child too, how 
was she to be provided for? Yes, better, 
far better, they were both dead. 

These thoughts recurred to his mind, 
till the wish for their death began to be a 
fixed idea, and the transition was an easy 
one into the thought that it would be 
almost meritorious to send to heaven two 
that, in his eyes, were little short of angels 
now. True, he felt his own soul would, by 
the act, be irrecoverably lost, but that, to 
his distempered imagination, appeared but 
little in comparison to securing their hap- 
piness. 

Day and night this fearful idea haunted 
him, and though when out in the open air 
he lost a portion of the feeling, and even 
wearied out his friends by the endeavour 
to procure some employment to which he 
might turn in his disabled state; still the 
brain was so much diseased that nothing, 
save the prospect of a difference in his cir- 
cumstances, and the dread of poverty to 
those he loved being removed, could change 
the morbid current of his thoughts. 

With love’s watchfulness, Kate strove, 
but strove in vain, tou soothe what she 
thought the wayward spirit of her hus- 
band, who, altered in temper, often re- 
pulsed her affectionate kindness almost 
morosely; but all this seemed to Kate the 
natural consequence of his sufferings. 

Affairs at length came to a crisis. The 
rent was over due, and the landlord had 
that day insisted on a settlement of his 
claim. Tax-gatherers had taken an in- 
ventory of the furniture. A letter written 
by Kate in very humbleness of heart to 

r. Graham, had that morning been re- 
turned unopened, and one solitary shilling 
was the sole inmate of John’s pocket. 

Even the insane can appear calm; and 
John’s manner, on entering a chemist’s 
shop to purchase a deadly drug, was so 
collected, that the shopman supplied him 
without hesitation. When, on his return, 
he pressed his burning lips to Kate’s brow, 
no thought of any greater evil save the 
pain from which he was never free, and 
which often fevered his frame, crossed her 
mind. I have mentioned how wishful he 
was, that she should miss as little as pos- 


sible the comforts he fancied she had lost 
by her union with him, His going, there- 
fore, to the cupboard and preparing tea, 
whilst she was engaged with her child, ap- 
peared nothing unusual; nor did she re- 
mark the unwonted haste with which he 
filled her cup, and a larger one used by 
himself, nor the greedy impatience that 
induced him to drink repeated draughts of 
a beverage that was to separate him from 
all he loved on earth. 

But as he raised the second cup to his 
lips, his countenance expressed the most 
fearful emotions. Dashing from her hand 
the yet untasted death, he exclaimed, in a 
voice almost unearthly from pain and con- 
tending passions, “Do not touch a drop; 
it is poison! Yes, Kate, my love, poison! 
Wretch that I am, not content with bring- 
ing you to misery, I would kill you; but 
no, no! this fearful burning thirst, this 
horrid death, must not——” 

Exhausted by the effects of the poison, 
the unfortunate man sank down asif dead, 
while the screams of poor Kate summoned 
the neighbours, who vainly tried to restore 
to life one who had so rashly laid down 
that burden which, however heavy and 
— sore on the wayfarer, must be 

orne. But their efforts availed nothing. 

In a few hours, John breathed his last, and 
Kate only awoke to consciousness, after 
having been for weeks hovering between 
life and death, to know that she was a 
widow. 

Heart-stricken, she clasped her child to 
her bosom, now the only tie that bound 
her to this world, devoting her life to the 
care of rearing this fair ee fragile flower. 
Pecuniary fears she had none; for her fa- 
ther was too much shocked at the tragical 
death of poor John, to withhold from her 
that assistance which, if sooner bestowed, 
would have saved one of God's creatures 
from a fearful death—another from a long 
and lonely life of widowhood; for Kate, 
young, and still fair, though no shade of 
colour ever revisited her once blooming 
cheek, remained faithful to the memory of 
her husband, tended her child with all the 
care of a heart living but for that sacred 
purpose. She was rewarded each day by 
seeing the young girl grow up good and 
fair, a blessing ever thankfully acknow- 
ledged in her prayers. 

Often, when watching her growth, and 
seeing her approach to womanhood, blest 
with more than ordinary beauty, the poor 
widow’s heart would sink, as she recol- 
lected the shipwreck of her own joyous 
hopes. And her pillow was often wet with 
tears, as she lifted her voice in earnest 
supplication when all but mourners like 
herself were hushed in slumber. 

As if to reward her prayers, an acci- 
dental meeting with a young East Indian 
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ripened into a mutual attachment, and 
for once “the course of true love” ran 
“smoothly”— his fortune, though small, 
being independent, and sufficient for their 
moderate wants. He was therefore able 
to show the sincerity of his professions by 
pressing on Mrs. Mackenzie and her 
daughter how much his present and future 
happiness depended on his union with the 
latter not being delayed. They were mar- 
ried. Few friends, for they had but few, 
attended the ceremony; and as if Mrs, Mac- 
kenzie had lived long enough when she saw 
her daughter’s happiness secured, and all 
her prayers accomplished, one morning, on 
calling her, she was found lifeless in bed, 
with her hands clasped as if in prayer, her 
countenance calm and smiling. 

*Twould be strange to say she died of a 
broken heart; but so it was. Her gradual 
decay had commenced from the sad day 
when she awoke and found herself alone. 
The excitement of unexpected happiness 
snapped the slender cord which had so 
long borne the weary burden of sorrow; 
and she left her beloved child to enjoy, in 
a well-assorted union, that tranquil bliss 
which had been denied to her own in- 
considerate though true and tender affec- 
tion. 

This may appear overdrawn; and some 
will say that it is seldom so many unto- 
ward circumstances happen. But if the 
above be not the actual facts which de- 
stroyed the prospects of the interestin 
couple whose sad though simple history 
have narrated, rely upon it that number- 
less sorrows and inconveniencies attend 
even the happiest of ill-assorted marriages; 
and many will bear me witness that with 
headlong folly to contract such an uaion, 
is generally a “ mistake.” 





THE LAWYER'S COMPLAINT. 
An Original BALLAD oF Bomsay. 
BY SIR J. M. 


To the east a judge came, 

Johnnie Grant was his name; 

In Scotland he’s called Rothie murchus, 
Though to India quite raw, 
Yet full of his law, 

He determined with statutes to work us. 


Not content with Bombay, 

He was soon heard to say 

He'd roam o’er the country at large, 
As they scoffed at a capias, 
He'd give them a Habeas, 

Though sepoys should constables charge. 


“Our head, Johnnie Malcolm,” 
Cried Bombay, “and welcome! 
Show in that with your law and your 

might, 
But beyond your own grounds 
You shall not go your rounds;” 
Now this Johnnie’s an old soldier tight. 


So when the judge furious 

Did issue a plurius, 

A stout havildar stopped the gate; 
And the frightened law officer, 
Seeing that Lucifer, 

Fled, the sad tale to relate. 


Poona dreaded a war, 
And each stout jaghirdar, 
Whatever his birth or connection; 
Now begged a detachment, 
To prevent an attachment, 
To save him from legal protection. 


When the whole was in riot, 
Malcolm bade them be quiet, 
Nor tremble at any man’s frown; 
For that he would withstand 
The Supreme Court’s demand, 
Till the will of king Georgeit was known. 


Now to George on the throne, 

A petition is gone 

From the judge to beseech his support; 
While our ruler has sent 
A large document, 

Containing thereto a retort. 


But the judge will not bide 
Till the king shall decide 
That he is of India the prop; 
When the man of the field 
Said he never would yield, 
Till the man of the robes shut up shop. 


Now poor lawyers forlorn 
From dear clients are torn, 
No man has a brief or a fee; 
They wander abroad, 
But they meet on no road 
Such a stranger as one loved rupee. 


Such Scotch Johnnies in quarrel 

Have reduced to their gruel, 

Men used to have plenty in store; 
Who tremble likewise, 
Lest clients grow wise, 

And employ the poor lawyers no more. 


_— 
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Supply of Cotton from the East. 


There is one peculiarity in the people of 
this country which, considering the energy 
and enterprise they usually display, we 
should hardly have expected to find in 
them: we mean an extraordinary indiffe- 
rence respecting the history of the sources 
from which they derive their wealth and 
prosperity. Asa manufacturing commu- 
nity, we are now chiefly distinguished for 
the amount and excellence of our cotton 
goods. It would be very reasonable, 
therefore, to suppose that all the better 
educated classes of persons in Great Bri- 
tain must be well informed on the subject 
of cotton, or, if not all classes, at least 
that section of the population which ad- 
dicts itself altogether to manufacturing 
industry. 

It unfortunately happens, however, that 
we are all more or less ignorant in what 
relates to the growth and supply of cotton. 
This was placed beyond doubt the other 
day by the speeches delivered at a meeting 
held in Manchester, where some of the 
ablest practical men in the country united 
in lamenting the want of information which 
almost universally prevails. Probably be- 
fore the present article is published, Mr. 
Bright will have made his motivn in the 
House of Commons for the appointment of 
a committee of inquiry into all the circum- 
stances connected with the cultivation of 
cotton in India; in which case, many of 
the observations we are about to make will 
have been rendered unnecessary. But to 
such chances all periodical writing is ex- 
posed. The utmost an author can do is to 
bring up his researches to a certain point, 
where he must pause, in order to make the 
requisite preparations for laying his re- 
marks before the public. In the mean- 
while, practical men have possibly shot 
ahead of him, not perhaps by collecting a 
great accumulation of facts, but antici- 
pating by spirited action the results of in- 
quiry. 

It has long been felt that our almost en- 
tire dependance on the United States for a 
supply of cotton constantly exposes us to 
the greatest danger, and may some day or 
other prove fatal to us as a manufacturing 
people. We are far from intending by 
this remark to insinuate anything injurious 
to the great American republic. No one 
can experience more attachment for that 


vigorous and enterprising community, en- 
nobled by freedom, and remarkable for its 
science and industry, than we ourselves 
do. But in the possible complication of 
future events, which neither senates nor 
statesmen can control—a state of things 
may arise which will render it impossible 
for America to ensure us an adequate sup- 
ply of cotton. What has happened to the 
potato plant may happen to the cotton 
tree. Accidents innumerable may occur 
to blast its fruit, and disappoint at once 
the hopes of the planter beyond the At- 
lantic and the manufacturer here at home. 
It will then be too late to seek in other di- 
rections for the material which, by timely 
care and application, we may create in 
abundance, not for the purpose of with- 
drawing our custom from the United 
States, but that we may always have in re- 
serve an abundant market in case of ne- 
cessity. 

One of the speakers at the Manchester 
meeting, Mr. Aspinall Turner, deprecated 
Parliamentary inquiry on this all-impor- 
tant subject, from a belief that the East 
India Company might regard the appoint- 
ment of a committee by the House of Com- 
mons as acensure on its proceedings. It 
is much to be regretted that a man so able 
and intelligent should have given utter- 
ance to an opinion which may, to a certain 
extent, operate injuriously. All who take 
an interest in the cotton trade ought to be 
convinced that the East India Company 
has done much towards improving the raw 
material and that consequently credit in- 
stead of censure is due to it. But no go- 
vernment ean achieve every thing, and 
there are occasions in which private capi- 
tal and enterprise may hope for success 
where even such bodies as the East India 
Company have failed. However this may 
be, the present is no time for compliments. 
The supply of cotton from the United 
States already runs short; and in propor~ 
tion to the development of the manufactu- 
ring system in that country, will every 
year become less and less adequate to sup- 
ply our wants. 

We ought, therefore, without a moment’s 
delay to examine the resources of all cot- 
ton-growing countries in the world, partly 
that we may always be able to command a 
sufficiency of the raw material, and partly 
to discover, if possible, an article superior 
to that we now possess in freshness and 
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durability. For it is not to be presumed 
that, either in the growing or manufactu- 
ring of cotton, we have reached perfection 
yet. There may be regions better adapted 
to its production than any whose capabili- 
ties have been tried; and scattered through 
books, or the memories of living men, there 
may be facts already ascertained which, if 
laid fully before the public, might lead at 
once to the discovery of such regions. 
Some variety or other of the cotton-tree 
has been found to be indigenous in almost 
all the warmer countries on the globe. It 
grew abundantly in America before its 
discovery by Columbus; it is distributed 
over all parts of the continent of Africa; 
and is still met with growing wild in many 
islands of the Indian archipelago. 

The first nation that appears to have 
converted cotton to the use of the loom, 
was that which originally inhabited Egypt, 
where the shrub seems to have been culti- 
vated from the remotest antiquity. It was 
found also at a very early period on the 
islands and shores of the Persian Gulf. 
But in old times, as now, the greatest cot- 
ton country in the world was India. If we 
will be at the pains to examine the history 
of that country as far as its manufactures 
are concerned, we shall find that in all 
ages it has been unrivalled for the produc- 
tion of cotton goods, its fabrics being still 
superior in fineness and beauty to any- 
thing produced by the looms of the West. 
Many circumstances, no doubt, have al- 
ways concurred to ensure to it this distinc- 
tion; but among these must unquestion- 
ably be reckoned the command of a profu- 
sion of the raw material of the most exqui- 
site quality. For several generations the 
cotton goods of India were at once supe- 
rior in quality and inferior in price to the 
fabrics of Europe; and as late as sixty 
years ago, it was very generally feared 
that the quantities of them poured into the 
home market by the East India Company 
would utterly swamp our owa manufactu- 
rers. 

This circumstance, which appeared at 
the time to be an evil, should probably” be 
reckoned among the chief causes of our 
industrial prosperity; for, driven to com- 
pete with the productions of a country 
where both labour and the raw material 
were much cheaper than here in England, 
we applied our utmost ingenuity to the ‘in- 
vention and improvement of machinery, by 


the aid of which we have been enabled to 
turn the tables but too effectually upon the 
Hindus. We can now take the cotton 
grown at their very doors, transport it six- 
teen or seventeen thousand miles by sea, 
spin, weave, and dye it in the heart of 
Great Britain, and then carry it back to 
India, and sell it much cheaper than they 
can afford todo. This is one of the most 
striking triumphs of modern civilisation, 
and tends to encourage the hope that, in 
mere physical processes, there is scarcely 
any limit to improvement. 

But in connection with this flattering 
state of things, we discover other facts not 
quite so creditable to our intelligence. Sa- 
tisfied with the raw material at our com- 
mand, we have omitted to inquire whether 
we might not, by diligent search, procure a 
variety of cottons of longer staple, of more 
delicate fibre, and, in all respects, more ex- 
cellent than those we now possess, Mil- 
lions of square miles are at our disposal in 
different parts of the world, some admi- 
rably adapted, no doubt, to the production 
of cotton. But have we made the neces- 
sary experiments to ascertain their powers? 
Have we established societies for this pur- 
pose? Have we dispatched agents to our 
numerous inter-tropical colonies, in order 
to scrutinise their capabilities? Have we 
even collected and registered the informa- 
tion already known to exist on the nume- 
rous provinces of India? Little or nothing 
of all this has hitherto been accomplished. 
Even about the history of cotton much ob- 
scurity exists, so that the agricultural so- 
ciety of Bengal imagined and published, as 
late as 1839, that India was the original 
country of the cotton plant, which had 
thence been diffused through the rest of 
the earth. This is repeating, under ano- 
ther form, the old mythical legend about 
wheat and barley, which was supposed by 
the ancients to have been found on one 
spot only of the globe, and to have been 
thence propagated through the instrumen- 
tality of the Gods. But as the cerial 
grasses have been found everywhere, from 
Sicily to Siberia, so the cotton-tree is no 
less widely ‘distributed—we mean, in its 
wild state. 

No doubt, the knowledge of facts like 
these can be of no practical utility to the 
manufacturer. But what then? Is there 
not a sort of literature attached, as it were, 
to every article of dress or food, which, 
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being popularised and imbued with vita- 
lity, may be said to ensure the perpetua- 
tion of the blessing? At the same time, we 
by no means think it desirable to linger 
long just now about the cradle of the cot- 
ton-tree. What we most earnestly desire 
is to ascertain its habitat in every quarter 
of the globe, to familiarise the public with 
its geographical distribution, to describe 
the different qualities which it exhibits in 
different regions, and, if possible, to disco- 
ver by what processes of cultivation it may 
be made to yield a superior article most 
abundantly. A committee of the House of 
Commons, if properly constituted, would 
elicit much of this sort of information. But 
we will inform the manufacturers what 
would suit their purpose and promote their 
interest still better. They have only to 
encourage the periodical press to bestow 
its attention on the subject, to range over 
the whole field of knowledge, and collect 
all kinds of facts from all sources, by which 
means a body of information would, at 
length, be built up, which practical men 
would well know how to turn to account. 

There is scarcely any province in India 
in which some kind of cotton might not be 
grown. ‘Throughout nearly the whole 
plains of the Punjab it is found to flourish 
luxuriantly, more especially in the ceded 
Doab of Jullender and in the contiguous 
one of Bari, still nominally at least under 
Sikh authority. Assam likewise, on the 
north-east, produces excellent cotton; and 
descending through every parallel of lati- 
tude, from the Doab of the Ganges and 
Jumna down to Coimbatore and Tinevelli, 
we find innumerable districts admirably 
adapted to the cultivation of cotton. Ac- 
cordingly, from the remotest ages the na- 
tives of Hindustan have been clad almost 
in nothing else. Nor is this all. There is 
scarcely a single comfort or luxury of life 
in the promotion of which cotton is not an 
instrument. From the sumptuous beds, so- 
fas, and divans of the Zenana, down to the 
humblest pack-saddle for an ass, every 
thing in India is stuffed with cotton. They 
have cotton tapestry, cotton carpets, cotton 
tents and hangings, cotton cordage and 
ropes, with nearly every thing else of a 
similar description. 

Let us now. endeavour to make some ap- 
proximation to the amount of cotton thus 
consumed in India. Its inhabitants may 
be estimated in round numbers at two hun- 
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dred millions of souls, each of whom con- 
sumes annually in clothing two pounds of 
cotton on an average, which will make 
four hundred million pounds of cotton ap- 
propriated to the manufacture of dress. At 
least an equal amount must be consumed 
in the other uses to which, as already 
stated, cotton is applied; so that the peo- 
ple of Hindustan themselves use annually 
the enormous amount of eight hundred 
million pounds of cotton, without taking at 
all into account the quantity they manu- 
facture for exportation. 

And yet not one-twentieth part of the 
land adapted to the cultivation of the cot- 
ton plant or shrub is appropriated to that 
species of cultivation. One obstacle, it is 
said, is the land-tax, which the East India 
Company has hitherto levied with too little 
regard to its own interesis. To what ex- 
tent taxes on cotton-grounds ought to be 
remitted, we are not here prepared to say; 
but it would most undoubtedly be wise jn 
the Indian government to make all prac- 
ticable sacrifices to encourage and facili- 
tate the cultivation of cotton. One preli- 
minary step, however, must be the con- 
struction of railways and other roads, 
otherwise, when the cotton shall have been 
grown, its price will have been so much 
enhanced before it reaches the coast, that, 
however excellent in itself, it will be 
wholly unable to compete with the cottuns 
of America. It is preeminently for our 
interest that the people of India should be 
wealthy; and to render them so, we can 
imagine no better means than pouring in 
among them annually many of those mil- 
lions of capital which at present find their 
way across the Atlantic. 

Nevertheless, ft is not on India alone 
that we ought to rely. Our increasing de- 
mands should stimulate the cultivation of 
cotton in every other part of the world 
adapted to its growth—in Italy, Sicily, 
Greece, Syria, Egypt, Spain, Southern 
Africa, Australia, and the Indian archipe- 
lago. The new settlement in Labuan will 
probably exercise considerable effect on 
the agriculture of Kalamantan, and more 
especially the Sultanate of Borneo. In 
the Raj of Sarawak, the cotton shrub 
grows luxuriantly, and we have seen spe- 
cimens of the raw material brought from 
that province of extreme whiteness and de- 
licacy. But the uplands, in fact, of all 
Borneo are adapted to the cultivation of 
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eotton; and should it hereafter suit our 
policy to take actual possession of the im- 
mense tracts of country formerly ceded to 
us by the Sooloos, we shall probably dis- 
cover that the mountainous regions about 
Kenné Balu will excel all other parts of the 
habitable globe for this particular species 
of culture, the soil being of incomparable 
richness, and the climate of most genial 
and equable warmth. 

Other islands on which we have just 
claims would likewise furnish an immense 
supply. New Guinea, for example, might 
be almost converted into one huge cotton 
plantation. At least, all the lower ranges 
of hills, and the undulating plains skirting 
the sea, might be advantageously adapted 
to the growth of cotton. Many degrees 
further westward, the small and little- 
known Chagos group already produces 
this material of long staple and silky fine- 
ness; and if, instead of being devoted to 
the rearing of hogs and the production of 
cocoa-nut oil, the whole surface of the is- 
lands were covered with cotton plantations, 
we should, in all likelihood, be able to com- 
mand a large supply equal in quantity to 
the best sea-island. 

It may be likewise worth while to turn 
our attention to the northern coast of New 
Holland, and more especially those rich 
plains which stretch round the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, where the cotton-shrub would 
unquestionably flourish, though it is im- 
possible to determine @ priori what would 
be the qualities of the wool produced. 
Still the experiment is obviously worth 
making. Other colonies and countries 
might be pointed out; but enough has 
been said to show the extent and variety 
of the inquiries which ought immediately 
to be instituted by Parliament and the 
country. The manufacturers will be al- 
together wanting to themselves, if they 
omit to press the matter in the House of 
Commons. Very much knowledge is pos- 
sessed by private individuals which it 
would be of public benefit to put in circu- 
lation; and should Mr. Bright’s committee, 
supposing him to succeed in obtaining one, 
show a readiness to hear evidence, there 
can scarcely be a doubt that the body of 
information collected will prove of infinite 
advantage to British industry. The press 
hitherto has effected little, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the Morning Chronicle, 
which has from time to time had an article 
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on the subject. But in the event of Parli- 
ament’s taking the matter up, we should 
witness a change at once. Every journal 
then would contribute its quota to the 
common stock. From the newspapers the 
impulse would pass to the magazines, from 
the magazines to the reviews, until the 
whole periodical literature of the country 
would be enlivened with speculations on 
cotton. We write this, of course, in com- 
plete uncertainty respecting the fate of Mr. 
Bright's motion, though we can see no 
reason to apprehend its failure; for never 
was there a cabinet more completely alive 
to the interests of trade, or better disposed 
to promote them. For ourselves, we mean 
to return to this subject, that we may at 
least contribute our share, however limited 
or humble it may be, to the general stock 
of information. 





THE FRUIT GATHERERS. 


BY FANNY E. LACY. 


Come, neighbours and friends, it is gathering 
time, 

The fruits of the season are just in their 
prime: 

The grapes’ purple hue, and the apples like 
gold, 

That shine like the fruit in the tale that is 
told 

Of jewels found hanging on each fairy tr ee; 

But the ripe fruit of nature much rather I'd 
see; 

And if summer flowers we cannot recal, 

Each season has sunshine and blessing for all. 


Oh! don’t you remember the violets of 
Spring, 

With the little bird’s chirp on his first busy 
wing? 

And don’t you remember the bright summer 
hours, 

When we rambled the woodland to gather 
wild flowers? 

Then, oh, the delight of that mirth-loving 
day, 

When we gambol’d and rested on newly- 
made hay! : 

But days e’er so bright we can never recal, 

Yet there's beauty, and blessing, and wisdom 
in all. 
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Recollections of a Tour in 
France, Ltalp, and Switzerland, 


DurinG THE AUTUMN OF 1845. 


BRIGHTON—DIEPPE—BOUEN AND ITS CATHEDRAL. 

At about eight p.m., on the 15th of July, 
1845, the General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s ship, Fame, Capt. Harty, left Brigh- 
ton Chain Pier, for Dieppe, having on 
board amongst other passengers myself. 
I had not long before attained my majority, 
full of spirits though not over well-stocked 
with experience. 

At between four and five the next morn- 
ing the steamer lay to at Dieppe, and I 
quitted my luxurious couch in the cabin, 
which permitted only an horizontal posi- 
tion for its occupant, and ascended to the 
deck for the purpose of taking my first 
glance at a foreign shore. A scene as un- 
inviting as can well be imagined met my 
gaze. 

A chalky line of coast stretched away 
in front of the steamer, on which were 
scattered a few houses of a very inhospi- 
table appearanc, while at the mouth of a 
sort of channel leading into the port of 
Dieppe, stood a crucifix nearly as large 
as lite, reminding the traveller, in case he 
should have forgotten it, that he was in 
a land of Pietas and Papists. 

After a short time had elapsed the steam- 
er proceeded up the channel, and after 
passing another crucifix of the same kind 
much further up, entered a basin round 
which Dieppe is built, forming three sides 
of a square. The town itself viewed from 
the steamer presented a very picturesque 
appearance, the houses being built in the 
style peculiar to the sixteenth century, with 
high sloping roofs and massive looking 
windows, while a row of trees in front of 
some imparted to them a stately appear- 
ance. 

The steamer being moored alongside the 
quay, a gentleman in a dark blue dress 
coat with silver buttons, a cocked hat and 
sword, cast a cursory glance at her and 
walked away; presently two other, gentle- 
men in light blue great coats and swords, 
took a similar view but remained on the 
quay. These latter did not wear cocked 
hats but small caps of a very peculiar con- 
struction, which is not very easy to des- 
cribe, the only things they can be com- 
pared to being the paper hee made by 
children, and stuck on the head sideways, 
the caps however are closed at the top and 
not cloven like the boats. 

Presently one of the “ douaniers” or 
custom-house officers, for such they were, 
came on board to superintend the dis- 
embarkation of those on board. 

One passenger was about to leave the 
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vessel having a blue band-box tied round 
with string in his hand, when his progress 
was intercepted by the douanier, who 
touched the band-box, shook his head, and 
said something in French which the passen- 
ger did not seem to comprehend, as he look- 
ed quite bewildered and amazed at not 
being allowed to carry his band-box with 
him; there was no help for it however, the 
band-box and its owner were ruthlessly 
severed temporarily the one from the 
other, and the latter was forced to dis- 
embark empty-handed. 

The passengers as they landed were 
shown into a small office where a func- 
tionary sat behind a desk for the pur- 
~~ of receiving their passports. Here 

made my first attempt ut parley- 
vooing. Ihad read in Murray’s hand book 
that a provisionary passport was delivered 
to persons landing in a French port with 
the intention of proceeding to Paris, in ex- 
change for their original one, which would 
be delivered to them when they reached 
Paris. So now, thought I, is the time 
to give them a taste of my French, and let 
them know that I am not a mere John 
Bull only acquainted with my own lan- 
guage. Advancing to the official, and 
presenting my passport neatly bound in 
dtussian leather, I said, “J’ai besoin d’un 
passeport provisoire.” ‘Oui, Monsieur,” 
said he, taking my passport without further 
remark, and sf passed on, thinking I had 
achieved a feat. 

After partaking of some breakfast in an 
inn I strolled out to look at some women 
who were receiving fish from some boats for 
sale in the market. ‘They were provided 
with baskets shaped like strawberry pot- 
tles which they let down into the boats, 
and upon receiving them again filled with 
fish, slung them upon their backs and 
trudged off to market. Some women con- 
fined their dealings to one particular sort 
of fish, while others bought in some of all 
kinds, and a great many sorts there ap- 
peared to be. One in particular attracted 
my notice; it was the fish whose shell is 
so often used in England for making backs 
to pincushions, so that I should imagine 
the meat must be good picking. 

These fish-women appeared a very light- 
hearted set, their merry laugh and the 
cheerful notes of their voices proved that 
they made a pleasure of their business. 
Their costume was picturesque though not 
very peculiar. Most of them wore hand- 
kerchicfs as head-dresses, while some sport- 
ed caps with large flyaway wings; for body 
clothing they wore a kind of linen short 
frock with * Lone gathered in round the 
waist, with a bright- coloured petticoat; the 
wooden shoes completed their attire. 

For personal beauty they are not very 
remarkable. 
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As the diligence for Rouen started at 
about seven that morning, I proceeded to 
inquire for my passport, thinking of course 
I should receive the provisory one. I was 
shown a lot of passports, which I looked at, 
till not seeing any which appeared to be 
provisory ones, it struck methat I should re- 
ceive back my origiual passport upon saying 
that it was bound up and formed a “ livre.” 

After reclaiming my baggage from the 
custom-house, which was delivered to me 
after the preliminary process of opening the 
trunks had been gone through, and having 
been visited with scrutinising glances, in 
answer to which I shook my head, I was con- 
ducted to the diligence office, where I was 
asked by a clerk for the ticket I had receiv- 
ed when I paid for my place from Dieppe 
to Rouen on board the steamer. I ac- 
cordingly produced it, when the clerk 
wrote something on it and returned it to 
me; thinking he had merely asked for it 
to mark that the fare was paid, I put it in 
my pocket without looking to see what he 
had written. I soon after climbed into the 
banquette of the diligence, and I must now 
endeavour to describe what sort of thing a 
diligence is. 

Fancy then a post chaise the body of 
which is the “coupé,” behind this place the 
body of a mail coach, that is the “ inte- 
rieur,” and to this attach a carriage of 
about the size and shape of an omnibus 
cut in half—that is the “ rotonde.” The 
wheels supporting this unwieldly con- 
glomeration of carriages are really as 
broad and heavy as those of our waggons. 
The coupé holds three passengers, the in- 
terieur six, and the rotonde as many as 
can be crammed into it. Above the coupé 
on the top of the diligence, is a thing like 
a cabriolet-body, with a hood which covers 
the whole machine, and protects the lug- 
gage from the weather; there is room in 
this for three persons besides the conductor; 
it is called the banquette, and into this on 
the morning of the 16th of July I ascended. 

Now for a word or two with respect to 
the driver and conductor of the machine. 
The diligence drivers in France are changed 
with the horses at every stage; they are 
not the last to mount like the old English 
coachman, but they take their seats as soon 
as the horses are harnessed to, where they 
wait until they receive directions from the 
conductor to start. 

The individual who had the distinguished 
honour of being the first of his fraternity 
to drive me, was a spare-featured fellow in 
a blue jean frock, and a black shiny lea- 
ther hat, rather broad in the brim, with the 
crown slightly tapering. These hats and 
frocks are met with amongst the diligence 
drivers everywhere in France. His whip 
was a long tapering piece of willow or 
lance wood, with a thong composed of twine 
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or some other material not leather tied to 
it. 

The conductor was a large fine-looking 
Norman, dressed in a jacket of dark blue 
cloth plentifully embroidered with braid 
and a little silver on the collar, and a 
small silver plate on the left breast on 
which his number is engraved. He wore 
loose trowsers of dark blue jean over 
another pair which he wished to protect, 
so that the principal feature in a French 
conductor’s appearance is his cap: this is 
composed of cloth braided witha peak stick- 
ing out at right angles with the forehead, 
and a little round crown hanging down 
on one side of the head, imparting rather 
@ jaunty air to the wearer. 

The horses are of nearly the same stamp 
as the London dray-horse, though of course 
they were much smaller; their tails are 
not cropped, but tied up in a bunch, and 
sometimes plaited. Upon their collars they 
carry bells, so that like the old lady in the 
nursery rhyme who had “rings on her fin- 
gers and bells on her toes,” the diligence 
passengers “ have music wherever they 
go.” A distinguishing characterestic in 
the harness is a large blue wollen mat or 
sheep-skin covering the saddle, which gives 
the horses a heavy appearance, though un- 
der any circumstances they would not 
seem very light. 

The conductor having mounted to his 


place in the banquette, gave the word to go 


“allez.” The driver translated this into 
horse language by crying “ Ee-ee,” when 
off we rumbled. 

The street we traversed in our way out 
of Dieppe was not very wide, but the houses 
are substantially built though rather quaint 
looking, while the “tricolor” flag sus- 
pended out of the windows of several, gave 
a lively aspect to the whole. 

On leaving the town we ascended a 
rather steep hill preceded by two gens- 
d’armes on horseback, who stopped at an 
auberge half-way up to refresh themselves 
with a draught of wine, an example which 
our driver and conductor were not slow to 
follow, after which we renewed our 
journey. 

The pace was very good, averaging about 
eight miles an hour, and the stuges were 
not long. ‘The process of changing horses 
is an animated one. As soon as the dili- 

ence arrives in sight of the auberge, the 
resh horses with their driver are discover- 
edin readiness. The moment the machine 
stops the old horses are detached, and the 
new ones, by dint of tugging at their tails, 
kicking their sides, and * Ee-e-e-ing ” with 
all their might and main, by the old and 
new drivers, are at length attached, when 
the coachman mounts, the conductor gives 
the word, andoff we are again. 

There is nothing worthy of notice in the 
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aspect of the country between “{* and 
Rouen, besides the total absence of hed; es, 
except where gardens or orchards skirt 
the road: the country itself is undulating, 
with no hills or valleys, but a sort of rolling 
billowy surface extremely undiversified. 
A three hours ride brought us to Rouen, 
a flourishing manufacturing city, where I 
purposed remaining a day or two. When 
therefore the diligence stopped in an inn- 
yard, and the passengers had got out, I in- 
timated my wish to have my luggage re- 
moved; the conductor, to my infinite aston- 
ishment, shook his head, and said I must 
go to Paris, at the same time addressing 
me by name as “Monsieur Shankang.” 
A clerk from the booking office confirmed 
the conductor’s statement that I was book- 
ed to Paris. limmediately put my hand 
into my pocket for the ticket I had re- 
ceived when I paid for my place, feeling 
quite confident that it would at once set the 
matter right by showing the Frenchman that 
I had taken my place to Rouen only. “Oh, 
look at your ticket,” said the clerk quite as 
confidentially. I looked and was still more 
astonished to find that the word * Rouen ”’ 
had been struck out and “ Paris” substi- 
tuted. This then was the work of the 
clerk at Dieppe when he asked for my 
ticket, and by that means contrived to se- 
cure the fare from Rouen to Paris to the 
diligence proprietors; whereas, had I 
remained at Rouen, I should have proceed- 
ed to Paris by the ordinary railway train, 
and the diligence folks would have been 
none the richer. 

However there was no help for it; and 
although I was palpably “done,” I thought 
with myself that perhaps it would be as 
well after allif I lost no time in reaching 
Paris, so I resolved to submit, took‘a hasty 
glance at Rouen Cathedral during the half- 
hour I was told would elapse before the 
diligence left the town, and then resumed 
my place in the vehicle. 


(To be continued.) 





BATH FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
BY WILLIAM WISE. 


Folly’s focus, fashion’s bubble, 

Full of tricks, and traps, and trouble, 
Pride, and poverty, and pity, 

Describe an idle, trifling city. 

Visited by many an elf, 

Who, haunted by that spectre—self, 
War against his time declares, 
Mingling with those who murder theirs. 
See what bustle, noise, and riot, 

In the streets just now so quiet; 


Soon as winter’s gloomy reign 

Sends them back to Bath again: 
Papers with arrivals teeming, 

Much ado with nothing seeming; 
Chairmen with portmanteaux running, 
Shopkeepers prepare for dunning. 
Sir Harry this, Lord such dn one, 
Are come, ’tis true, and both are gona. 
Who comes, the papers let us know, 
But we may guess at those who go; 
One class of people always stay — 
Who can’t afford to go away; 

These cut a little harmless caper, 
To find their way into the paper, 
Just drive beyond the turnpike gate, 
And then return to Bath in state. 
Next day we read in Roman letters. 
Of the arrival of our betters. 

In due course of time, however, 
Come the cripple and the clever, 
The gouty, glutton, and grandee, 
The dilettante, and the dandy; 
Ancient maidens, gamesters greedy, 
Fortune hunters, neat and needy; 
Spinsters, spendthrifts, speculators, 
Objects anything but nature’s; 
Half-pay officers a troop. 

Matchless is the motley group 

In the pump-room every morning, 


Strutting, bowing, sauntering, yawning; 


Some are drinking, others dipping, 
City beadles vagrants whipping, 


Three chairmen for one shilling starting, 


White Hart coaches just departing, 
Passengers for places squabbling, 
Invalids on crutches hobbling, 
London mail the horn announces, 
Quick the politician pounces 

On the papers wet or dry, 

To the reading-rooms they fly. 
Reading-rooms, like country cousins, 
You may find in Bath by dozens; 
Scandal mills, in which they grind 
All the characters they find; 

Ovens in which a precious batch, 
The lie of every day they hatch. 
The nation’s business terminated, 
Men and measures duly rated, 

Out they rush, and in they pop, 

To kill an hour in any shop; 

A thousand silly questions ask, 
That patience may perform the task, 
And teach the humble counter slave, 
How he, or she, ought to behave; 

A kind of cross-examination 

For people in plebeian station, 
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That vulgar necessary crew 

Who sell a coat, or make a shoe. 
After this fashionable drilling, 
Perhaps profusely spend a shilling, 
’Twould be uncivil to complain, 
For they declare they'll call again. 
Auctions swarm in every street, 
Bargains lying at their feet; 

See the angler patient stand 

With the hammer in his hand, 
Pictures, books, and china dishes, 
Are the baits to catch the fishes: 
Now and then the angler’s eye 

Sees among the nibbling fry 

A gentle gudgeon take the bait, 

He hooks him, and decides his fate. 
Strange should you chance to see 
Milsom-street at half-past three, 
You would surely wonder where 
The people came from to the fair; 
Such a bustle, such a throng, 
Scarcely room to pass along; 
Lawyers, doctors, undertakers, 
Dandies, duns, and mantua makers, 
Parsons, peers, and politicians, 
Itinerant pedlars, and musicians; 
Lounging half-pays hold parade 

At the pastry cook blockade, 
Making Hollands’ tarts and jellies 
Do dinner duty for their bellies. 
Quizzing glass in hand they spy 

At every female passing by, 

To every dashing carriage send 
The nod of a familiar friend, 
Empty or full, no matter which, 

A nod can never hurt the rich; 

It makes their poor acquaintance stare, 
And ’tis an easy boon to spare: 
Now picking teeth, as if each sinner 
Had banquetted at city dinner. 
Then for the amusements of the town 
Up Milsom-street they march—and down 
About two hundred yards or so, 
Their daily rout these heroes go. 
Woe be to that incautious wight 
Who comes in contact day or night 
With such a phalanx, arm-in-arm entwined, 


Whose swords project before and spurs behind. 


Vortex of vanity, my lays 

Can never utter half thy praise; 
Thy glory Bath, like his of old, 
One half of which was never told, 
Will for posterity remain 

A theme to scribble on again, 
Some future bard in doggrel ditty, 
Shall sing the wonders of thy city; 
Less delicate perhaps the pen 


That shall describe thy lions then, 
Will to the public eye display 
Disgusting scenes that shun the day; 
The purlieus of licentiousness, 
Expose the club-room’s deep recess, 
The secrets of that dark divan, 

Fatal to many a foolish man, 

Whose family with reason rue 

The night when he the club-room knew 
The attractions of the jockey stable, 
The magic of the billiard-table, 

The concert room, the midnight rout. 
Another bard shall sing about 

How fashionable paupers give 

A friendly treat, that they may share 
The card and candle money there; 
How, lest intruding conscience squeak, 
When Folly thus usurps the week, 
They drop at church or chapel gate 
A Sunday shilling on the plate. 
Sweet charity, in mercy wear, 

Thy longest, largest, mantle there, 
To cover Bath’s transgressions all, 

I fear thy cloak will be too small. 
Rude poet, on the borough walls 
Behold her stately hospitals, 

Where freely as her waters flow, 
Assistance meets the child of woe. 
Long may the sons of misery bless 
The place that pitied their distress; 
And Bath my doggrel rhymes shall tell, 
With all thy faults I love thee well. 





The Bagle’s Nest; 
oR, 


The Lone Star of the West. 


By Percy B. Sr. Joun.* 


CuHaPTer XVIII. 
ALICE AND BLACKHAWK. 


A deep and heavy silence had for hours 
hung over the whole of the Eagle’s Nest— 
a silence which extended over the prairie 
and wood; trusting to the watch-dogs, not 
even a sentinel has been placed upon the 
walls. The weather too seemed some pro- 
tection, for though there was a blue sky 
above, dark and sombre clouds were cours- 
ing on from the north-west, with hasty and 
hurried speed; pile upon pile of black va- 





* Continued from page 66. 
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pour, pregnant with thunder and storm, 
were rearing their hydra-heads, and a 
shrill whistling wind came by fits and starts, 
gushing over forest and plain. It was a 
goodly night for the tempest to rage and 
howl, and for no man to be abroad save 
such as were forced by imperative duty—a 
night when men might expect to see the 
Black-Riders of the forest riding forth, 
and when ghosts and goblins made holiday 
time, 

About an hour after midnight the door 
of Alice’s room opened, and she herself 
came forth, followed by the ever-faithful 
Norah. In her hand was a small lantern, 
the light of which she shaded as much as 
possible, anxious, it seemed, to attract no 
observation. Her step was reluctant and 
slow, but still firm and decided, as if it 
were a duty, though a disagreeable one, 
which she had to perform. Poor Norah 
came behind, in a state of considerable 
alarm; though, despite all her fears, no- 
thing could induce her to desert her mis- 
tress. A few steps brought them both in 
close proximity to the door of the wood 
house, which was fastened without by two 
heavy bars let down across clamps of iron, 
rivetted in the door itself. No precaution 
had been lost to secure the bandit in his 
primitive place of confinement. 

“ Hold the light, child,” said Alice, in a 
hushed whisper, and not without a sup- 
pressed shudder, “ while I unbar the door.” 

“Oh, miss, dat ugly nigger in dar, him 
eat us all up, I snore,” replied the dusky 
domestic, in a state of great alarm; “I 
*spec he most too many for us.” 

“ Fear nothing, girl,” said Alice, kindly, 
yet firmly; “if Iam not alarmed to face 
him, why should you fear? He is but one 
unarmed man.” 

“Oh, but him de berry debble. Norah 
hear all manner ob horrid tales ’bout dat 
mossa ugly nigga. Him hab no bowels of 
conscience at all,” 

“Norah,” again repeated Alice, “I tell 
you once more there is no cause for fear 
here. He is bad enough, but he would 
harm any rather than us, Hold the light, 
then, while I open the door.” 

“Berry well, miss, berry well, Norah 
say no more,” sighed the negress, who 
could not resist the determined tone now 
assumed by her mistress, whose character 
for firmness she too well knew to offer any 
resistance. 








“ Hold it up high,’ continued the fear- 
less girl, who was gently lifting up the 
bars, thus opening the robber's prison, and 
leaving free egress for his escape. 

“Oh!” sighed Norah again, as she saw 
the barrier between her and Blackhawk 
thus gradually removed. “Oh!” she re- 
peated; and she looked much asif she had 
seen an alligator about to spring forward 
and devour her. 

“Now give me the light, and follow,” 
exclaimed Alice, still in a whisper, as, 
gently pushing open the gate, she entered 
the wood house. “Speak not a word, lest 
you wake him suddenly.” 

“Qh!” and this time Norah groaned in 
the full conviction that her last hour was 
come, and that she was about to die an un- 
happy martyr to her domestic devotion. 

“ He sleeps,” said Alice; “ wretched man, 
with such a fate before him, and such 
crimes upon his head. Can he know the 
reality of his position?” 

“ Him just say,” whispered Norah, “ him 
desprite coon and him massa say him look 
a right doun bad one. Hin not so berry 
ugly do; amost ansum as one color genl’- 
man.” 

“Silence, Norah; hold the light, and 
bend it over his face. Let me look; let me 
see and know that it is him,” she muttered 
rather than spoke, with a convulsive shud- 
der. 

On a pile of Indian corn husks, and 
wrapped in an old Mexican poncho, lay 
Blackhawk, to call him by one of his many 
names. Naturally pale, perhaps the so- 
lemn fact that he was about to die by the 
avenging hand of-man had made him paler; 
but there was a clammy ghastliness upon 
his face, the eye could feel as well as see. 
His hair, long, black, and matted, was 
damp with perspiration; while his two 
hands, folded fiercely across his breast, 
showed the hands nervously clenched, as 
if in a deadly struggle. A casual dilation 
of the nostrils, and oft-repeated up-curling 
of the superior lip, with a sympathetic 
quivering of the lower, showed that his 
dreams were neither pleasant nor sooth- 
ing. In sleep too his brows exhibited 
their constant scowl; the waking thoughts 
of the day were running on into the deep 
stillness of the night. 

“Harry,” said Alice, in alow but dis- 
tinct whisper. 


** De debil!” 
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“ Hush, Norah,” exclaimed her mistress, 
sternly; “listen, but speak not a word.” 

“ Good,” and Norah with a sigh retreat- 
ed into a corner. 

“ Harry,” repeated Alice, this time lay- 
ing her hand heavily on the unconscious 
man, if one so gentle could be said to lay a 
heavy hand at all. 

Still no answer, no motion on the part of 
the sleeper. 

“Strange,” said Alice, musingly; “ in- 
nocence itself could scarce sleep more 
securely. “TI fear,” she added, “the con- 
science is too hardened even for the worst 
to trouble it.” 

She shook him again. 

“Him wake dis time,” said Norah, re- 
treating in considerable alarm; “ him wake, 
and den lud hab mussy. ” 

“ Silence!”? and Alice raised her finger 
menacingly. “I tell you, girl, I will have 
no word spoken,” 

“Hist! hist!” said the waking man; 
“where am 1? What sounds are those 
that catch my ear?” 

“ Not a word above your breath, if you 
value your life;” and Alice laid her finger 
with caution on her lips. 

“ Alice!” 

“Yes, Alice; Harry Markham, Alice is 
here for once.” 

“For what—why are you come?” ex- 
claimed the bandit, rising. 

“To save, to save you from death— 
death, I fear, too richly deserved, though 
it is not by their hands you should 
fall.” 

“To save?” cried the robber. “Good, 
kind, generous Alice! Ever the same.” 

“ Much changed,” said the girl, quietly; 
‘“‘ but not so changed as you.” 

“Changed in what?” said Markham, 
his eyes resting admiringly on her. 

“Changed in heart,” cried she, unmind- 
ful of his glance; “changed from a little 
prattling innocent child, as you knew me 
once, in the old country, to a stern and re- 
solute woman.” 

‘You are not twenty, Alice,” cried the 
other, with a smile. 

“ Young in years, and old in heart,” re- 
peated she, sadly; “ the few summers which 
have passed over my head have been bleak 
and stormy; time and trouble have laid a 
heavy hand upon me.” 

“Not worse than upon myself,” said 
Markham, moodily. 
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“ But your ills, Markham, have been of 
your own seeking, and to you in part I 
owe the troublesome scenes which have 
chilled and blighted my bright hopes— 
hopes, perhaps, by far too bright to be re- 
alised.” 

“Theu why seek to save me?” said the 
other, with something of a sneer on his 
lip. 

“Because I do not wholly shut out what 
you once were to me, and to all those who 
knew you.” 

“But you no longer look upon me then 
as little Harry, who once called you 
his——” and the robber gave a meaning 
smile. 

“One word of that,” said Alice, sternly, 
though a rich blush mantled on her cheek, 
“and to your fate [commit you. It is not 
womanly weakness that brings me here, 
but I told him he should not slay you, and 
slay you he shall not.” 

“No matter why I am saved, if saved I 
am to be, Alice,” exclaimed Markham, 
with levity. 

“ Now then to the block,” said the girl, 
sadly; “you must escape through my 
room. It is your only chance.” 

“ As you will.” 

‘Lead the way, Norah,’ exclaimed her 
mistress, returning her the lamp. 

“ Eess, mess,” replied the astonished 
negress, who was now for the first time 
discovered by Blackhawk; and holding up 
the lantern, she with stealthy step moved 
towards the block. 

“Philip Stevens,” said the bandit, look- 
ing round the Nest as he proceeded, “has 
well chosen his lair, although it must be 
but a dull place for you, Alice.” 

“There is a bright day coming for us 
all,” replied the girl, in tones that some- 
what belied her words. 

“From whence?” 

“JT know not.” 

“Perhaps mine may come too—who 
knows?” 

“When you will.” 

“ How?” 

“Seek repentance, and with repentance 
will soon come peace,’’ said Alice, gently. 

“ Folly!” cried Blackhawk; “it’s far too 
late, I fear, for me.” 

“*Tis never too late,” whispered the 
young girl, as, crossing the threshold of 
her room, she turned and faced her com- 
panion. 
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“ There is but one thing could tempt me 
to repentance and a change.” 

“ And that is——” 

“ You.” 

“ Me?” 

“Yes, Alice, you,” and the robber spoke 
in sad and solemn tones. 

“Harry Markham, when I was a mere 
child, some nine years since, you called 
me wife. I laughed at you then. Were 
you as innocent as in those days, I should 
laugh at you still; but as you are——” 

“Say no more,” exclaimed the man, 
moodily; “it is but justice. Let us part.” 

“To meet no more, I hope,’ replied 
Alice. 

“That depends on fate.” 

* But how am I to escape?” 

Alice, still accompanied by Norah, now 
led the way by a narrow passage to the 
room where Chinchea had descended, and 
the bandit soon succeeded in effecting his 
escape in the same manner. 

As soon as this was done, and all signs 
of a flight had been effaced, Alice returned 
to her chamber, there to-meditate on the 
consequences of what she had done, while 
the bandit sped on his way tv rejoin his 
companions. 

( To be continued. ) 





THE TOMB OF THE BLACK PRINCE. 
BY STUART FARQUHARSON, D.C.L. 


The banner hangs torn in the chancel wide, 
In silent and sad array, 

That floated in triumph on fields of pride, 
*Midst the battle’s wild affray. 

And the blazoned shield is with rust o’er- 

grown, 

And dimm’d is the sparkling blade, 

And the name that rang with a high renown, 
From the scroll of fame must fade. 


Gaze not on the spot with a tearless eye, 
The rest of the bold and brave, 

Nor pass from the tomb were in glory lie 
The triumphs the best would crave. 

No more for the land he loved will he, 
The sword and the spear resume; 

For cold in the grave is the bold and free, 

The Prince of the Sable Plume. 





Mewlett’s Life and Wéritings.* 


The deaths of so many authors in indi- 
gent circumstances, within comparatively 
a short period, have awakened the sympa- 
thies of the public, and called forth that 
philanthropic spirit of charity which ever 
distinguishes our countrymen. Of all the 
eases to which our attention has been direct- 
ed, the recent death of the Rev. J. T. Hew- 
lett is the most distressing. Left a widower 
with a family of nine young children, he had 
to struggle for his very bread. How man- 
fully he sustained the contest, it will be 
our duty, and, we may add, our pleasure, 
to relate. , 

Nothing occurred during the earlier por- 
tion of his life to bring him prominently 
before the public. He was educated at 
Charter House School, a place famous for 
having directed the early aspirations of 
many a celebrated writer. Addison and 
Steele contracted that close friendship 
which lasted through life, whilst playmates 
within that venerable structure. In our 
own times, Thackeray, a writer now 
rising more in public favour, received his 
education there. Leaving school, Mr. 
Hewlett entered at Worcester College, Ox- 
ford. He has given the world admirable 
pictures of the life led at the Charter 
House and the University, in his sketches 
entitled “College Life” and “ Peter Prig- 
gins.” 

Having taken holy orders a short time 
after having graduated, he married “ an 
amiable and affectionate, though portion- 
less bride.” He was then appointed head- 
master of Abingdon grammar-school. Un- 
fortunately his wife became a confirmed 
invalid; and -being unable to attend to the 
domestic duties, things went wrong, for 
all must be aware that, unless the mistress 
of the family is able diligently to attend to 
the household affairs, it is impossible for a 
boarding-school to flourish. Mr. Hewlett 
finding it out of his power to keep up his 
establishment, retired to the curacy of 
Letcombe Regis, a pretty village, situated 
about two miles from Wantage, in a snug 
valley between the Berkshire downs and 
Windmill Hill. 

Although everything was tolerably cheap 
in that rural retreat, how could. Mr. Hew- 





* Author of “ Peter Priggins,” ‘College Life,” 


“The Parish Clerk,” “Parsons and Widows,” 


“ Dunster Castle,” 8c. &c. 
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Jett and his large family live on £100 a- 
year? Urged by that ready prompter, ne- 
cessity, he turned his attention to litera- 
ture, and produced “ Peter Priggins,” a 
kind of novel, which had very great suc- 
cess. It possessed many elements of popu- 
larity, being written in an amusing, easy, 
and vigorous style. “The Parish Clerk” 
was not so deserving of success; fur al- 
though clever, the story was rather heavy. 
“College Life,’ on the contrary, tended 
greatly to raise his fame; for many of the 
stories were full of vigour and lasting inte- 
rest. One of them in particular displayed 
great power, and did credit to Mr. Hew- 
lett’s merit, both as an author and a man. 
“Parsons and Widows” proved to us that 
he would have succeeded far better in se- 
rious and pathetic narrative than in cumic. 
There is a rich vein of genuine feeling 
running through the whole, which cannot 
fail to elevate the minds of all those who 
have any reciprocity of feeling for genuine 
English sentiments. 

We have omitted to mention that in the 
year 1840, Mr. Hewlett was presented to 
the living of Stambridge by the lord chan- 
cellor Cottenham. The total income de- 
rived from the living amounted to only 
£175 per annum. During his residence at 
Letcombe, Mr. Hewlett lost his partner, 
who, after suffering from a long and dis- 
tressing illness, died, leaving nine orphans, 
the youngest but a few months old, and 
now lies buried in the quiet churchyard of 
that pretty village. 

There being no rectory-house at Stam- 
bridge, it was necessary that one should 
be erected, nominally out of Queen Anne’s 
bounty fund, but in fact out of Mr. Hew- 
lett’s pocket. A very short residence in 
Essex sufficed to overthrow his constitu- 
tion. He felt his end approaching, and 
even in March last year wrote these words 
to a friend: “It is a sad fate to die in the 
prime of one’s life, and that too from cir- 
cumstances over which one has virtually 
no control, Such, however, I feel con- 
vinced will be my fate—the blow is already 
struck, Anxiety, aided by malaria, has 
done its work on me. I am a mere ner- 
vous wreck of myself already. I cannot 
endure the pressure from without much 
longer; and as to appealing to friends for 
aid, I cannot submit to refusal, nor can I 
tux kindness. How many lives, especially 
of literary men, might be saved, could the 
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truly benevolent, who will aid their fami- 
lies after death, only know of the true 
state of their affairs! But so it is; we 
die, and make no sign to the world, until 
it is too late to receive its aid for our- 
selves.” Ah, how true were these words, 
Mr. Hewlett had previously given some 
intimation of the dreadful effects of the 
malaria upon him. He was compelled to 
bring to a conclusion his “ Dunster Cas- 
tle,” through ill-health; and so impressed 
was he even then of what would happen, 
that he annexed the following passage to 
his work, which we feel certain our read- 
ers will peruse with feelings of painful in- 
terest and deep regret: “ My tale has come 
to an end more abruptly than I intended it 
should. I was compelled, however, to 
bring it to a speedy conclusiun, lest other 
hands should have to finish what mine had 
begun. Picture to yourself, courteous 
reader, a healthy middle-aged gentleman, 
with a family of—I am afraid to say how 
many—motherless children, being com- 
pelled to quit the bracing air of the Berk- 
shire downs, and take up his abode ina 
cottage newly erected in a half-redeemed 
snipe- bog, in the hundreds of Essex; mi- 
grating, as it were, from the dry pure re- 
gions about Hampstead to the foggy coast 
of Holland. Such was my case. Well, 
although two of my little ones were ‘down 
with the ager,’ and my housekeeper taking 
quinine in such doses that she wished she 
had friends in Peru to supply her with the 
raw material, I bore up against it man- 
fully. I was never without a spade or a 
pen in my hand, and got on, I was about 
to say, swimmingly; but the water of the 
snipe-bog is so thiek, that even frogs are 
never seen to take a cold bath in it—so 
substitute any other adverb you please for 
it. This lasted until my children went to 
their schools, and I was left alone. Now 
came a succession of letters, each conveying 
the tidings of the death of some literary 
friend. I need not name them. My spi- 
rits sank, my energies deserted me, and, 
in the stillness of night, I asked myself, 
‘Who is to be the next victim?’ I thought 
of my children depending alone on my ex- 
ertions for maintenance, and fancied that 
the air I breathed was surcharged with 
those hideous aquatic monsters that are 
revealed to us by the powers of the mi- 
croscope. I could not rid myself of the 
idea that my lungs were filled with them, 
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and that every successive inspiration must 
prove my death by suffocation. Morning 
came, and I sat. myself to complete this my 
little work, which I feel assured will prove 
my last, unless Providence, in its mercy, 
raise me up a friend able as well as willing 
to remove me from a spot even too damp 
for the lungs of a Newfoundland dog. 
You may smile at this, as the idea of a 
madman, but it is the fact; the faithful 
companion of my walking hours died this 
morning of an inflamed throat, of precisely 
the same nature as that from which his 
master is still suffering.” 

Those who wish thoroughly to under- 
stand Mr. Hewlett’s character, should read 
his sketch entitled the Curate of Moss- 
bury, in the “Parsons and Widows,” 
which explains more of his life than any- 
thing else that he has written. 

On the 24th of January, 1847, after wit- 
nessing the deaths of his clerk and faithful 
housekeeper, Mrs. Smith, he breathed his 
last, lamented by all who knew him. In 
Stambridge, the poor followed him to his 
grave with deep sorrow. » We can from our 
own authority affirm that in his disposition 
he was kind, charitable, and hospitable, 
free from bigotry in his religion, and, as 
far as lay in his power, “doing unto others 
as he wished they should do unto him.” 
From the manner in which Mr. Hewlett 
was spoken of after his departure from 
Letcombe, and when no more could conse- 
quently be expected of him, we may judge 
of his character, and his treatment of the 
poor. We have ourselves spent some of 
our pleasantest evenings in his company, 
and shall ever remember the pleasure 
which we. derived from his society. He 
was the life of every party, and had always 

-a fund of wit and humour at his command, 

We now come to that melancholy se- 
quel, the leaving nine orphans to the cha- 
rity of the public. And the public has 
done its duty in the present instance; and 
it will no doubt be more fully performed, 
when the case becomes more extensively 
known. It was partly with this object 
that we entered into these details. The 
two eldest daughters, we believe, are in a 
fair way of being provided for; and the 
eldest son, Joseph, is now on board ship, 
we believe somewhere among the islands 
of the Indian archipelago, and consequently 
knows not of the death of his father. The 
next son, Thomas, has been adopted by a 
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gentleman and lady residing near Want- 
age, who with true benevolence will watch 
over his future destiny. One of the daugh- 
ters is at a school, we have heard, in Bris- 
tol, and the two youngest are candidates 
for admission into the Infant Orphan Asy- 
lum at Wanstead. We trust that the sub- 
scribers will come forward upon the pre- 
sent occasion, and will, with their usual 
kindness, place these poor destitute infants 
in that excellent institution. There are 
still three children who are, as far as we 
have heard, unprovided for. 

The subscription announced in the Times 
of March 1, amounted to nearly nine hun- 
dred pounds, “ but what is that among so 
many?” We trust that the liberality of 
the public will not stop, but by further 
contributions raise the family of a deserv- 
ing man above the reach of want. We 
cannot too strongly press this upon our 
readers, and trust that they will come for- 
ward and assist, with however small a sum, 
the general fund; for they may feel as- 
suined that never was destitution greater, 
or charity more deserved. The Literary 
Fund has done its duty handsomely, and 
subscribed £100; and the Masonic Lodges 
have assisted their brother with the true 
spirit of friendship. Trusting that this 
appeal may not be without effect, we give 
the names of the bankers where subscrip- 
tions may be paid in: Messrs. Glynn and 
Co., 67, Lombard-street; Messrs. Praed 
and Co., 189, Fleet-street; and Oliver Vile, 
Esq., manager of the London and West- 
minster Bank, St. James’s-square; and 
any country banker would furward contri- 
butions. 





THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND 
THE FUTURE. 


BY CHARLES S, MIDDLETON. 


The past is all shadow; oh, where is it gone? 
Shall we seek through the earth, or the 
blue vaulted sky? 
Or is it a vision for ever that’s flown, 
Like the plant of the summer that blos- 
soms to die? 


Oh, seek where we will, ’tis a vision that’s 


ed; 
Its pleasures, its follies, its falsehoods are 
past; 
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And its bright beaming hopes, alas, they are 
dead, 
Though remembrance repining shall live 
to the last. 


And the present, what is it? oh, look at us 
now, 
While the sun o'er the heart ‘a summer 
heat throws; 
There’s a shadow hangs over the desolate 
brow, 
Which in our gay moments breaks on our 
repose. 


And what are our pleasures, so mix’d with 
alloy? 
They are but the sunshine and shade of 
a day; 
In a moment the blast from the north shall 
destroy . 
Our fanciful joys, when they wither away. 


But the future hath hopes! 
though they be, 
Shall the heart ever trust in their shadows 
again? 
I know they have brought but a blight unto 
me; 
That their flowers the fairest have blos- 
som’d in vain. 


Oh, bright 


A lesson we are taught by the present and 
past ; 
Alas, that they ever injured the breast! 
But ‘tis don’, and our brightest of hopes are 
o’ercast, 
Lest the future should set like the sun in 
the west. 


Concerning Sir Hubert Asham’s 
Disdelic=’ in Ghosts; 
AND WHAT IT LED TO. 
BY EDMUND OLLIER. 

“Is not this something more than fantasy?” Hamlet. 
CHaPrer I, 

THE PLOT. 

Sir Hubert Asham wouldn’t believe in 
ghosts. It was no use what people said, 
or what they thought. He was obstinate. 
So those who wished him well could only 
shake their heads at one another, and hope 


no harm would come of it in the end; for 
in the days of which I write (some hun- 
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dred and forty years 80), scepticism on 
such points was looked upon as a very 
great sin indeed. 

But the clergyman of the village near 
which Sir Hubert’s mansion s , con- 
ceiving that such irreligion demanded his 
express interference and rebuke, wasmuch 
louder in his denunciations; and one day he 
even went so far as to tell Sir Hubert, to 
his face, that by pursuing such a course he 
was proclaiming himself a rank heretic; 
that he might as well deny the Thirty-nine 
Articles, or question the Ten Command- 
ments; and that if he went on in that man- 
ner it was impossible to say what he 
might be brought to at last. Sir Hu- 
bert however was not the man to be 
frightened out of a sensible opinion by the 
threats of bigotry or ignorance; knowing 
full well that if the world is to place im- 
piicit fuith in every musty superstition of 
the past, it had better put its head under 
its wing like a sleeping bird, and be con- 
tent to doze away its life in intellectual 
darkness. So when the reverend gentle- 
man in question sighed deeply over such 
depravity, and became exceedingly de- 
pressed in spirits, Sir Hubert would only 
grow the merrier, and order some wine: 
whereat the other was generally much 
comforted. 

Insome of his private habits, our hero was 
rather eccentric. Among other pecuharites, 
he had taken an especial fancy to a small 
wooden summer-house, picturesquely situa- 
ted in a little leafy dell of his park, distant 
about half a mile from the mansion. Here 
he would often take it into his head to sleep 
for nights together, both in summer and 
winter; having no companion with him, 
though the exposed nature of the place 
(the park walls being easily surmountable) 
rendered him liable to nocturnal intruders. 
The door of this favourite retreat Sir Hu- 
bert invariably kept locked, and allowed 
no one toenter but himself; the consequence 
of which singular proceeding was, that a 
thousand wild conjectures were fabricated 
and dispersed abroad, as to his reasons for 
thus zealously ae himself. What 
his real motives were, if he had any motives 
at all, it belongs not to this history. to in- 
vestigate; but whatever they were, or what- 
ever they were not, it is quite certain that 
this mysterious summer-house. was an <b- 
ject of most intense interest to all who 
were aware of its existence; more espe- 
cially tothe knight’s ghost- believing friends. 

For they had entered into a plot against 
Sir Hubert, had these ghostly gentlemen. In- 
to a plot, not against his life or his proper- 
ty, but for the purpose ofconverting him, by 
means of a practical delusion, to their own 
opinions. Accordingly, they agreed amon, 
themselves that the next night their frien 
slept in the summer-house, one of them, 
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dressed in some fantastic and spectral 
habit, should, with the aid ofa skeleton key 
which they had obtained, enter his private 
domicile, and endeavour to frighten him 
into a more reverend belief. 

One night, towards the latter end of 
October, Sir Hubert and about a dozen of 
his favourite companions (rare fellows they 
for drinking out a butt of wine before you 
and I together could drink a bottle) sat 
round the heaped and glowing fabric of a 
wood fire, quifling huge goblets of the rich 
red liquor, The luxury of their situation 
was so intense, that for a long time no one 
seencd in the least disposed to speak; but 
the silence was at length broken by the 
afore-named clerical gentleman (one of the 
chief movers in the plot above-mentioned), 
who, suddenly and without any prelude, 
began as if he was reading a paragraph 
from a newspaper— 

“ The little bandy-legged tailor down in 
the village, who was taken suddenly ill, 
died about four o’clock this afternoon.” 

“ What, in the name of the Seven Won- 
ders of the World,” exclaimed Sir Hubert, 
“has that to do with us?” 

“ His death,” proceeded’ Mr. Grimwold 
(such was the clerical gentleman’s name), 
in the same deliberate tone, and apparent- 
ly not heeding the interruption, “is sup- 
posed to have been a judgment upon him 
for his impious disbelief in supernatural 
appearances and post-mortem revelations, 
I often used to warn him of his wicked 
courses; and—would you believe me?— 
the hardened old sinner used only to 
laugh.” 

“The best thing he could do, I say,” re- 
marked Asham. “ Poor fellow! [ daresay 
you often made him merry upon half a din- 
ner, and gave him spirits to go on cheerily 
for the next three hours.” 

“On the morning of his death,” con- 
tinued the clerical gentleman, still taking 
not the slightest notice of his host’s re- 
marks, “he had been saying something 
unusually horrible and shocking. About 
an hour afterwards, he was taken des- 
perately ill: in two hours more he was 
raving mad: and at night-fall, being a little 
composed, he sent for me.” 

“ What to do?” snuffled a very black- 
looking gentleman, who seemed perpetu- 
ally troubled with a cold in his head. 

“To confess his errors,” replied Mr. 
Grimwold : “ to confess his errors, sir, and 
solemnly to repudiate his former scepti- 
cism with regard to ghosts and appari- 
tions. He likewise stated that, a short 
time previous to my arrival, a marvellous 
spectre had appeared, and informed him 
that the next disbeliever whom he meant 
to punish was a certain individual known 
by the name of Sir Hubert Asham.” 

“The devil he did!” exclaimed that gen- 
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tleman. “Then I say he was an old fool, 
and the spectre was another. Why didn't 
his ghostship tell me so, instead of going 
such a roundabout way to work?” 

“Did the spectre say when or where 
the punishment would take place?” in- 
quired a nervous gentleman, who had turn- 
ed very pale during Mr. Grimwold’s nar- 
rative. 

“Not exactly. He said it wouldn’t be 
long before he wreaked his vengeance on 
our worthy host, and that he would pro- 
bably pay him a visit some night in his 
favourite summer-house.” 

** Oh! he did, did he?” said Sir Hubert: 
“then to show you I'm not to be frighten- 
ed by such a blundering loggerhead of a 
spectre, I shall sleep in the summer-house 
for the next month or two, commencing 
with this very night.” 

Here was exactly the point at which 
Mr. Grimwold had been aiming, to at- 
tain which he had trumped up the whole 
story of the little tailor and his ghostly 
visitant. He could scarcely conceal his 
satisfaction as he glanced significantly to- 
wards two of his fellow-plotters seated 
opposite. Before, however, the glance 
could be withdrawn, the knight had obser- 
ved it, and knew its meaning instantly. 

In another moment—in 4 space of time 
so short that the mind has no power to un- 
derstand it, much less to shape it forth in 
definite words—he was an_ altered 
mar. Hastily rising, and rapidly survey- 
ing the group, he exclaimed: 

“Gentlemen, from what I bave just 
heard, I suspect that some plot is being 
formed against me: some mean and das- 
tardly plot, invented by men who, failing 
to upset my rational belief by fair and 
honourable argyments, are obliged to re- 
sort to a cowardly trick to see if they can- 
not frighten me into a different opinion. 
Grimwold,” he continued, turning full upon 
that reverend individual, “I suspect you 
to be at the bottom of this plot. Can you 
deny the charge?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Grimwold, with 
brazen effvontery, ‘* to be sure I can.” 

“A lie!” exclaimed Asham between his 
set teeth. “But it matters little to me 
whether you act the spectre or not. Re- 
member this—I never sleep without a brace 
of pistols at my bed’s head, which are well 
loaded, and go off at a touch; and if my 
midnight rest be broken by any fool’s 
pranks, I will not answer for the conse- 
quences. Be warned in time. Blood may 
be shed before either party is aware.” 

Struck mute with the suddenness of this 
outbreak, and being totally at a loss what 
to say in self-defence, Mr. Grimwold could 
do nothing more than gaze, first at his two 
confidants, and then into the fire: the 
black-looking gentleman observed that he 
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hoped no mischief would come of the af- 
fair, but that he, for one, must enter pro- 
test against practical jokes, as being irra- 
tional in their origin and often tragical in 
their consummation: while the nervous in- 
dividual, who above all things hated quar- 
relling. said he thought the whole matter 
was only meant for a bit of fun; that 
he felt sure his friend never meant to 
play off any trick upon their esteemed host; 
and that he sincerely hoped nothing more 
would be thought of the affair. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Sir Hubert, “ I should 
be loath to give any offence to an innocent 
man. Let me therefore distinctly state 
that I only suspect three individuals in this 
room. Who those are, let their silence 
show.” 

Several of the company here rose: an ex- 
ample which was speedily followed, and 
Asham was soon left alone. For some 
minutes he paced rapidly up and down the 
the room, as if absorbed in thought: then 
suddenly stopping short before the bell- 
pull, rang it violently. 

“T shall not sleep here to-night,” said 
he, when the servant appeared. 

“Very well, sir,” replied the man, who 
was {oo familiar with his master’s eccen- 
tric freaks to feel the least surprised upon 
the present occasion. 

“ Are the park-gates secure?” inquired 
Asham.” 

“All quite fast, sir.” 

“Good. I am now proceeding to the 
summer-house: if you should hear any re- 
port of fire-arms in the night, take no no- 
tice of it. Now light me out, and then 
fasten up the house.” 

He strode out of the room as he spoke, 
followed by the man, who muttered to him- 
self, when his master had disappeared, 
“ There'll be some little affair of honour 
at that summer-house before morning, or 
I’ve no brains in my head. However, it’s 
no business of mine.” 


Cuarter II. 


THE SUMMER-HOUSE; AND WHAT WAS SEEN 
THERE DURING THE NIGHT, 


The night was cold and stormy. As yet 
no rain was falling; but a high wind was 
abroad, hurling the watery clouds about 
the sky, and shaping them intoa thousand 
terrible and doubtful hints—gaunt phantoms 


of another world. And ever as_ their 
spongy rims heaved upward to the moon, 
its pale grey light fell down upon them 
with a ghastly repose, and slept there like 
something that was forlorn or dead. 

The earth was no less dreary than the 
heavens, The trees, half stripped of their 
foliage by the winds and rains of autumn, 
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seemed shattered images of some departed 
grandeur; and as Sir Hubert wound his 
way between their gigantic trunks, he sank 
down to his very ankles in the fallen leaves. 
Then the wind came creeping along close 
to the ground; and anon the leaves got 
up, as if from some mystic sleep, and 
performed a wizard dance, and circled 
gravely round the trees twice or thrice, and 
then, seeming to make an obeisance to the 
wind, sank down aguin to rest. 

Little observation, however, did our hero 
bestow upon any of these things: his mind 
wes too full of the circumstances of the 
evening to take in anything else; and as 
he walked along beneath the trees—push- 
ing the heavy branches testily aside when 
they hung across his path—he seemed more 
like some midnight depredator than a man 
walking in his own grounds, 

“T hope to God,” mused he, “ that 
Grimwold will abandon this fool’s trick, 
for his own sake as well as for mine. I 
would not answer for the consequences. 
Mischief invariably attends such experi- 
ments. I should be sorry to hurt any man, 
but I know not what I may do under such 
provocation.—Ha! what's that?” 

The place he was traversing was very 
dark, by reason of the thickness of the 
trees, which being knit close together, made 
the ground underneath them black and 
apparently cavernous: but at one spot the 
mooubeams, forced a passage through the 
gloom, and fell upon the pale trunk of an 
ash tree, so that it stood brightly forth 
from the surrounding shade. At a little 
distance the white bark looked like the 
garments of a human figure; and this arrest- 
ed Asham’sattention. He speedily, however, 
discovered his mistake, and ‘passed on. 

He now entered an open space, thickly 
studded with trees, from which he could 
obtain a view of a very large portion of the 
park. No one was to be seen on either 
side; not a sound to be heard beside the 
restless moaning of the wind. 

Having satisfied himself with this survey, 
Sir Hubert struck off into a narrow foot- 
track, which went dwindling away into 
the distance, until at length it entered a 
thick covert of trees, and was lost. In 
this hurst, or little forest, the summer-house 
was situated. 

“”)will be a wild night,’’ said Asham, 
looking up at thesky. “Can it be possible 
these fools will brave an autumn tempest 
for the sake of playing off their pranks? 
Well, well, we shall see.” 

Thus communing with himself, he walk- 
ed rapidly along, and soon gained the en- 
trance of the small wood above mentioned, 
Here the ground sloped gently down, un- 
derneath the embowering foliage of thickly - 
clustered chesnut trees. A lovely nest for 
summer moontides; but savage and dismal 
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enough in such a night as the present. 
For as one penetrated deeper into the 
gloom, the path seemed positively paved 
with darkness as with a solid substance; 
and even where the trees fell back a little 
from each other, the gap so formed looked 
like the entrance to some vast subterranean 
antre, where the very thought of light could 
not exist. 

A few more steps brought our ghost- 
repudiator to a flat space, in the centre of 
which stood the mysterious summer-house, 
the gray-coloured flints of which it was 
formed glimmering coldly and sharply in 
the grey moonlight. It seemed to be a 
picturesque piace enough; for at certain 
parts, the walls were mantled with golden- 
tinted moss, and round the only window 
which the edifice possessed, clung a world 
of parasitic plants and festooning wild- 
flowers. 

Taking akey from his pocket Asham open- 
ed the door, and passing into the summer- 
house, locked it again. Then collecting 
some large pieces of wood, he proceeded to 
make a fire in a small grate with which 
the place was furnished; and being sa- 
tisfied that it would burn brightly, 
busied himself about arranging his bed, 
which was stretched upon a low pallet in 
one corner of the room. This being com- 
pleted, he took down a brace of formidable 
pistols hanging over the fire-place, and be- 
gan to examine their condition. 

“ All right and sound,” said Hubert to 
himself, “and perfectly clean. But in case 
the present charge should have got damp 
from being disused, I'll just ;draw it, and 
put in some fresh powder.” 

This was soon done; and a smile of satis- 
faction lit up the knight’s countenance. 

“ There,” said he, setting the pistols at 
half-cock, and placing them on a small 
table close to his bed’s head, “ I’ma match 
now for any spectre, in the world or out 
of it. Iscarcely think,” continued he, 
“that Grimwold will dare to intrude upon 
me after the warning I gave him. Yet 
there’s no knowing: he’s a mad-brained fel- 
low enough, though he is a clergyman. 
Plague on the knaves! why can’t they 
let an honest man sleep calmly in his 
bed, and not force him into that which 
makes it doubtful whether he shan’t find 
blood upon his sheets before morning?” 

At this moment, the clock of a neigh- 
bouring church struck twelve. 

“ Midnight!” said Asham, leaping into 
bed. “The chosen hour when spirits walk 
the earth. Well, I suppose if any mean to 
visit me to night, they’ll be here directly.” 

Still musing upon what was uppermost 
in his mind, he lay on his back in bed, 
listening to the wind among the leaves 
outside, and gazing at the reflection of the 
dancing flames upon the ceiling, as they 
melted one into another, only to spring up 
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again in a thousand fantastic shapes, and 
woo the soft, deep, undulating shadows to 
their embrace. Yet even as he looked, all 
these different sights and sounds swam into 
one delicious vagueness, and he fell asleep. 

We must now transport the reader to 
another portion of the park, where, under 
cover of a group of trees, three human 
figures may be observed, talking earnestly 
to each other and moving stealthily about. 
One of them carries a large lantern, 
whose feeble rays but penetrate a few feet 
from their source, throwing the adjoining 
parts into still deeper shade. 

“TI think,” said the foremost of the party, 
“ this place will be as good a one as any 
for our purpose. These elms will fully - 
screen us, if anybody should be watching 
from the house, which however I don’t an- 
ticipate. So stir yourself, Ravenscroft, and 
bring out the things.” 

“ Wait a moment,” said that gentleman, 
producing a flask of spirits from his coat- 
pocket. “A snack all round will do us 
no harm before work. , Besides, you know, 
what we are about is essentially of a spirit- 
ual nature,” 

“ If you can’t make a better joke than 
that,’ observed the first speaker, “ I'd ad- 
vise you to keep your mouth tight shut 
when you feel facetious. It’s as weak as 


water: weaker, I might have said.” 
“Try a drop of this brandy, then,” re- 


plied Ravenscroft. ‘ You won’t find that 
as weak as water, unless you’re accustomed 
to drink spirit of brimstone, or the devil’s 
own wine.” 

Grimwold (for he it was) raised 
the flask to his lips, took a deep 
draught, and handed the vessel to the third 
individual, who did not part company with 
it until it was empty. 

“Now for work,” said Ravenscroft, 
throwing a small wallet from off his shoul- 
ders, and beginning to unfasten'it. “ Bring 
the lantern nearer here, Hartley. I told 
you we shouldn't have much light from the 
moon, There'll be a storm before long.— 
Ah! here it is.” 

These latter words were spoken in re- 
ference to a piece of chalk which Ravens- 
croft now drew from the recesses of the wal- 
let, and handed to Hartley, who imme- 
diately commenced rubbing it over the 
hands and face of Grimwold. By the time 
this operation was completed, Ravenscroft 
had produced a large white garment, 
having a hood or cowl at the top, and 
bearing some resemblance to the robes 
worn by certain orders of monks. This 
was speedily thrown over their clerical 
friend, so that his whole figure was en- 
veloped in its folds, the hood being just left 
sufficiently open to exhibit the face. 

“How do I look?” inquired the reverend 
ies when everything was comple- 
ted. 
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“ Ghastly enough to frighten into silence 
the veriest old woman that ever wagged a 
tongue for five hours at a stretch,” replied 
Ravenscroft. And truly, seen in the un- 
certain light of the lantern, and standing 
forth in strong relief against the dark back- 
ground of trees, Grimwold presented a suf- 
ficiently spectral aspect; though probably 
had ‘the same figure been seen under the 
strong light of noon, it would only have 
excited a feeling of mirth, as something 
ludicrous and burlesque. So strongly does 
our mind suffer itself to be influenced by 
time and place. 

“ Forward, then,” said Grimwold. “ Now, 
Sir Hubert, I'll teach you what it is to bully 
me.” 

They crept stealthily from forth their co- 
vert, and procecded at a rapid pace towards 
the small chesnut grove in which the sum- 
mer-house was situated; treading however 
with noiseless steps, as though they feared 
the very trees hearing their approach. 
Every now and then, the huge shadow of 
the lantern made them start; for it seem- 
ed like a great face, looking downward 
from the sky: 

“ All = seem’d whispering of them; and things vi- 

sible 
Took meaning in their shapes, not safe to know.” 
Leigh Hunt. 

Ashamed, however, of confessing these 
fancies even to themselves, they walked 
quickly on, passed through the grove of 
chesnuts, and paused before the door of 
the summer-house. 

“Now,” whispered Grimwold, “ the key. 
You two, in the meantime, wait outside. 
I may perhaps want you.” 

Hartley thrust’ his hand into his coat 
pocket, and produced the required instru- 
ment. Grimwold instantly applied it to the 
lock, and, softly opening the door, walked in. 

In another instant, and with a fearful 
cry, he came staggering back. 

“ Look there,” gasped he, “look there! 
there, standing by the bed side!” 

They rushed into the place, and saw 
what nearly turned them into stone. For 
there at the foot of the little pallet on which 
Sir Hubert lay, a figure stood, so like that 
which they had left outside, that it seemed 
the very same, reflected by some demon- 
mirror; so like, that the two might have 
changed places, and no man could have 
told the difference. 

They fell back, and stood watching it. 
A ray of moonlight struggled in, aslant, 
through the weed-hidden window-pane, 
and fell upon its face. It was white, fixed, 
and rigid; and the eyes, which looked cold 
and expressionless, kept staring with hi- 
deous monotony upon the bed. The figure 
seemed omaude aware of the two in- 
truders; but once it turned its head, and 
looking full upon them with a vacant gaze, 
resumed its furmer position. 
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Unable any longer to endure the pre- 
sence of the ghastly thing, Ravenscroft and 
Hartley stole softly from the place, and re- 
joined their companion, who was standing 
at a little distance from the summer-house. 

“Did you see it,?” gasped Grimwold, 
was it still there, Hartley?” 

Before his friend could answer, the dread- 
ful phantom had issued out into the open 
moonlight, and was advancing straight to- 
wards them. They saw it plainly now; 
for it passed close to them—so close that 
they heard its garments as they brushed 
along the rank wet grass. Its eyes were 
upon them as it went slowly by. 

“It is a spirit,” whispered Grimwold, 
gazing after the retreating figure. “See 
how the marble-like folds of its white robe 
droop round it!” 

The Phantom stopped mid way between 
the summer-house and the wood, and look- 
ed back. At that moment the ghastly 
moonbeams fell down upon its face, mak- 
ing it seem ten times more blank and cold. 
And so; for some moments, it stood be- 
neath the wild dark night: then, raising its 
white hands to Heaven as if in passionate 
supplication, it turned once more towards 
the wood, and disappeared, with a low 
moan, among the trees. 

“ T cannot bear it!” exclaimed Grimwold, 
staggering against the trunk of a chesnut, 
and clinging to it for support. “ My brain! 
my brain! Oh God, I shall go mad!” 

Though sufficiently under the influence 
of superstitious dread, Ravenscroft and 
Hartly never entirely lost their self-posses- 
sion or suffered themselves to be betrayed 
into so miserable an avowal of their fear as 
their unhappy companion. Seeing his piti- 
able condition, they endeavoured to com- 
fort him; but they needed re-assurance 
themselves, and could not set about their 
task with any degree of heartiness. Sud- 
denly Grimwold sprang from the tree 
against which he was leaning, and began 
tearing off the white robes with which he 
was enveloped. 

“ Off, off!” he exclaimed, trampling the 
linen fiercely beneath his feet. “ Lie there, 
and rot—rot—rot for ever.” 

Exhausted with the vehemence of his 
passion, he at length fell heavily upon the 

rass, and lay there as moveless as though 

e were dead. His two friends rushed to- 
wards him, and turned his face upwards. 
His eyes were closed, and his mouth white 
with foam. He had fallen into a swoon. 

Without saying a word, the two com- 
panions lifted the heavy body in their arms, 
and bore it slowly off. 

Next day, there was great weeping and 
sorrow in Sir Hubert’s: mansion; for the 
knight was discovered in the summer-house, 
stark dead. 


(To be continued.) 
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Specimens of Petrarca ; 
SELECTED FROM HIS POEMS ON THE 
DEATH OF LAURA. 
TRANSLATED BY T. H. SEALY. 


(Author of “‘ The Porcelain Tower,” “ The Little Old 
Man of the Wood,” &c. &c.) 


No. L—SONNETS. 
1. 
L’ALMA MIA FIAMMA OLTRA LE BELLE BELLA 
[Since Laura has left the earth, her poet 
awakens to the perception of how, with 
wise and kindly purpose, she exercised a 
salutary rigour, to check in his mind its 
earthly inclinations, and direct it to higher 
and safer objects of pursuit. } 
Beyond the loveliest lovely, the dear source 
Of my fond flame, to whom _heaven’s 
bounty flowed, 
Hath bent too soon to her prepared abode,* 
Her bright and paragon star,t a homeward 
course. 
And wakening now, I learr: that, to divorce 
My heart from earth, that seeming scorn 
she showed, 
And those young wishes in my heart that 
glowed, 
Tempered by sternness; mixed with kind 
remorse. 
And not ungrateful for that aim am I, 
That with her sweet looks and her soft 
disdains 
She made my sad heart turn to heaven 
from beauty. 
O slender means, eliciting great gains! 
One working with the tongue, and one the 
eye, 
I gained her glory, she gained me to duty. 
I. 
CoME VaA'L MONDO! OR MI DILETTA E PIACE. 
[Repeating the sentiment of the preceding, 





* “ Hath bent too soon to her prepared abode 
Her homeward course.” —Awzi. 
TEMPO PER ME NEL SUO PAESE—E RITORNATA. 

To say that by death one does but return to his coun- 
try, is now a trite observation ; but the idea probably 
belongs to Petrarca. 

¢ “ Her bright and paragon star.” This has refe- 
rence to the Platonic theory, that the stars and man- 
kind are created in numbers proportioned to each 
other, and that each star is assigned and adapted as 
the asylum of a class of human spirits congenial in 
character and powers, after their period of terres- 
trial existence.—TJassoni. He supposes Venus the 
star appointed as the future habitation of Laura, and 
considers her the paragon in beauty of that star, or of 
the goddess whose name it usurps. 


he closes this sonnet with a benediction of 
Laura for the kindly intention and happy 
result of her severity.] 


Strange turns o’ the world! 
delights me best 
Is once what most displeased me, and I feel 
I bore but woes commissioned for my weal, 
Doomed by short war to win eternal rest. 
Oh, how unreal here every hope and quest! 
By a hundred times the lover’s more un- 
real ! 
Oh, how much worse,* had whom the hea- 
vens reveal, 
And earth encloses, made me earthly blest! 
But my warped mind, and urgent passion, still 
Prompted me madly on that path to turn 
Where Death is wont his hopes of prey to 
cherish. 
Blessed be she who to a better bourn 
My course directed, and my impetuous will 
With soft advice restrained, reluctant I 
should perish. 


What now 


mil. 
SOLEASI NEL MIO COR STAR BELLA E VIVA. 
[Contrasting the happier period when Laura 
reigned as its mistress in his heart, with 
his present forsaken state, which so affects 
him that the intensity of his grief almost 
impedes the power of giving it utterance, 
he is led to confession of the deceitfulness 
of hope and nothingness of life.] 
Oh once, all beauty and life, within my 
breast 
She dwelt, proud mistress to so poor a 
shrine, 
By whose withdrawal from this earth I rest 
Not mortal now, but dead; and she— 
divine. 
My soul, made poor of all it prized the best, 
And Love, whose sweet light never more 
can shine, 
Would have with pity the very stones op- 
pressed, 
Were there but who might tell his woes 
and mine. 
Their inward plaintt is to no ear conveyed, 
Except mine own; and grief so fills my 
mind, 
That I in only sighsf can speak my griev- 
ing. 





* “Oh, how mach worse.” How much worse had 
it been for both, had she whom, &c. 

t That of my soul, aud Love. 

¢ I cannot make a narrative of my sorrows in form 
and order, but can only give them a vague and gene- 
ral expression : this is illustrated in the interjectional 
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In very truth we are but dust and shade!* 
In very truth our wills are prone and 
blind! 
In very truth our hopes are mere de- 
ceiving! 


IV. 
SOLEANO I MIEI PENSIER SOAVEMENTE. 
[He compares his hopes during the life of 
Laura with what remains to him of hope, 


but exults in the idea of her present hap- 
piness. } 


Oft would my thoughtsf employ their silent 
powers 
On one sweet theme, in reasonings sweet 
and lowly; 
“Now she relents, remorseful that so 
slowly; 
“ Now, now her words, her hopes, her fears, 
are ours.” 
But since that evilest day’s most dark of hours 
That spoiled this life of what illumed it 
solely, 
Their one.left hope is that from heaven’s 
blest bowers 
She see, hear, feel them, with affection holy. 
O miracle of light! oh happiest spirit! 
O beauty past all record high and rare! 
Returned{ whence earth could but awhile 
divert you: 
There crown and palm reward her strainless 
merit 
Who made, on earth, so famous and so fair, 
My fond delirium, her exalted virtue. 





A Gossip about Patent Medi- 
cines, Oly and New; 


WITH 
ANECDOTES AND “MODERN INSTANCES.” 


Sxercu II. 
QUACKERY IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 

To any inquirer it will be evident, as we 
have already observed, that empiricism 
perversely assumed a degenerate form on 
the revival of learning; and it is also pretty 
clear that, until the present century, it 
grew more and more ignorant, impudent, 





reflexions which, with great beauty and with less 
abruptness than at first appears, conclude the sonnet. 

* We are but dust and shade.”—Pulvis. “ Et um- 
bra sumus.”— Horace. 

t During the life of Laura. 

t To heaven. 
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and reckless. With the advance of civili- 
sation, the practice of medicine had a 
backward tendency towards barbarism. 
From the reign of Charles II to that of 
Queen Anne, physicians, with a few ho- 
nourable exceptions, were arrant quacks. 
Public dismay and public danger, are, it is 
well-known, favourable to the develop- 
ment of charlatanism. Terror is the fruit- 
ful parent of superstition, which, in its turn, 
begets faith in flattering absurdities, and 
even in things impossible. That the dread- 
ful plague of London, from 1664 to 1666, 
should bring into activity a crowd of me- 
dical impostors, appears nothing more than 
a natural consequence of so distractin 

and awful a season; but that it shoul 

have converted the then College of Phy- 
sicians into a College of Fools, was scarcely 
to be anticipated. Such, however, is the 
fact. From having been, to a certain ex- 
tent, a body of learned men, the collegiate 
fellows at this time lost their wits, and 
were transformed into an association of 
old women. On the 13th of May, 1665, a 
court of privy council was held at White- 
hall, when a committee of the lords was 
formed for “ prevention of the spreadin 

of the infection.” This promised well. 
The refidctive part of the community, no 
doubt, cnpanek some sage sanatory regu- 
lations to issue from so august a council; 
and, moreover, looked for wise discourage- 
ment, and even prohibition of quackery, 
which, at such a season, must have been 
unusually dangerous, as tempting men to 

lace reliance in absurd delusions. A 

ope of this kind could not fail to be 
strengthened when it became known that 
the council of lords had called in to their 
consultations the members of the College 
of Physicians. What was the result? 
What were the promulgated orders? A 
reader of the present day will doubt the 
evidence of his eyes when he finds that, 
“under the sanction of the lords, direc- 
tions were drawn up by the college, con- 
taining instructions for the treatment of 
the plague, and for preventing infection.” 
The following is a specimen of their ad- 
vice, issued under government authority: 
“ Pull off the feather from the tails of live 
cocks, hens, pigeons, or chickens; and, 
holding their bills, hold them hard to the 
botch or swelling. and so keep them at 
that part till they die, and, by this means, 
draw out the poison:” 

Empiricism, thus warranted by states- 
men and learned doctors, showed its brazen 
front openly throughout the town; and 
‘High ‘Baten physicians,’ ‘famous phy- 
sicians,’ and quacks of all kinds, were busy 
at work distributing their invitations for 
people to come to them for ‘infallible pre- 
ventitive pills against the plague,’ ‘never 


_ failing preservatives,’ ‘sovereign cordials 
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against the corruption of the air,’ ‘ univer- 
sal remedies,’ ‘the only true plague- 
water,’ &c. ‘Constantine Rhodocanaceis, 
a Grecian,’ advertised that he ‘hath, ata 
small price, that admirable preservative 
against the plague wherewith Hippocrates, 
the prince of all physicians, preserved the 
whole land of Greece.’ Pepys tells us that 
“my Lady Carteret did this day give me a 
bottle of plague-water home with me.’ 
Many persons wore amulets; and others 
produced inflammation of the tonsils by 
keeping myrrh, angelica, and ether hot 
spices in their mouths. By the end of 
July, however, so destructive had the 
ravages of the disease become, that the 
faith in quacks was pretty nigh extin- 
guished.’’* 

Thus it happened that as an enormous 
calamity had plunged hundreds into pre- 
posterous credulity, so an excess of desola- 
tion brought men once more to their 
senses, 

In the beginning, however, of the eigh- 
teenth century quackery became as ram- 
—_ as ever. Among other charlatans, 

ohn Hewson arose. This man, who was 
too ignorant to spell, was originally a shoe- 
maker. Having made the notable dis- 
covery that imposture was a better trade 
than honest cordwaining‘ that pretty nearly 
as many dupes as wearers of shoes were 
in London; and that a dupe would pay 
more for being gulled than shod— our 
quack did not “halt between two opin- 
ions,” but changed his name to Partridge, 
Doctor Partridge, as he dubbed himself, 
and blazed forth as an astrologer and 
physician. He practised medicine, of which 
he was profoundly ignorant, in the reigns 
of Charles II and William III; but dur- 
ing the short domination of James II, 
he lived in Holland, whither he was driven 
by fear of consequences arising from an 
anti-Papal prophesy. On returning to 
England, after the Revolution of ’88, he 
married a tailor’s widow, und not only 
abused public credulity by his nostrums, 
but claimed the honour of a martyr in the 
cause of liberty and religion. r. Par- 
tridge and his impostures would long ago 
have been forgotten, had not swift thought 
him worthy the honour of his ridicule, 
which was unmercifully heaped upon him 
in the Tatler. While writhing under the 
Dean’s lash, poor Partridge, astrologer and 
ee as he pretended to be, could not 
oretell the posthumous fame which his 
persecutoy was securing for him. Had the 
“doctor” been honest, Swift would not 
have made him the victim of his mischievous 
banter; but then Partridge’s name would 
not have survived himself. He has de- 








* See “ Knight’s London,” vol vi. 


rived perpetuity from two causes, namely, 
his own flagitious impositions, and the 
satire of the sharpest wit of Britain. 

To give additional instances of the im- 
pudence of quackery in the eighteenth 
century, let us cite the two following ad- 
vertisements which the Penny Magazine 
has extracted from the original edition of 
the Spectator : 


“ An admirable confect which assuredly 
cures stuttering and stammering in chil- 
dren or grown persons, though never so 
bad, causing them to speak distinct and 
free without any trouble or difficulty ; it 
remedies all manner of impediments in the 
speech, or disorders of the voice of any 
kind, proceeding from what cause soever, 
rendering those persons capable of speaking 
easily and free, and with a clear voice, who 
before were not able to utter a sentence 
without hesitation. Its stupendous effects 
in so quickly and infallibly curing stutter- 
ing and stammering, and all disorders of 
the voice and difficulty in delivering of the 
speech, are really wonderful. Price 6s, 6d. 
a pot, with directions. Sold only at Mr. 
Osborn’s Toy-shop, at the Rose and 
Crown, under St, Dunstan’s-church, Fleet- 
street.” 


“ Loss of memory, or forgetfulness, cer- 
oe | cured, by a grateful electuary, 
peculiarly adapted for that end; it strikes 
at the primary source, which few appre- 
hend, of forgetfulness, makes the head 
clear and easy, the spirits free, active, and 
undisturbed; corroborates and revives all 
the noble faculties of the soul,.such as 
thought, judgment, apprehension, reason, 
and memory, which last in particular it so 
strengthens as to render that faculty ex- 
ceeding quick and good beyond imagina- 
tion; thereby aahies those whose me- 
mory was before almost totally lost to re- 
member the minutest circumstance of their 
affairs, &c. to a, wonder. Price 2s, 6d. a 
pot. Sold only at Mr. Payne's, at the 
Angel and Crown, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, with directions,” 

In comparison with the above, our pre- 
sent “Patent Medicine” proprietors are 
modest men. That their utmost preten- 
sions fall equally short of the following, 
which ‘we extract from the Tatler, will. be 
quite as obvious: 

“ About twenty years ago, it was impos- 
sible to walk the streets without having 
an advertisement thrust into your hand o 
a doctor who was arrived at the knowledge 
of the green and red dragon, and had dis- 
covered the female fern-seed. No body 
ever new what this meant; but the green 
and red dragon so amused the people, that 
the doctor lived very comfortable upon 
them. About the same time there was 
pasted a very hard word upon every cor: 
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ner of the streets. This, to the best of my 
remembrance, was 


TETRACHYMAGOGON, 


which drew great shoals of spectators 
about it, who read the bill, that it intro- 
duced with an unspeakable curiosity; and 
when they were sick, would have no body 
but this learned man for their physician. 

“TI once received an advertisement of 
one who had studied thirty years by candle- 
light for the good of his countrymen. He 
might have studied twice as long by day- 
light, and never have been taken notice of: 
but lucubrations cannot be over-valued. 
There are some who have gained them- 
selves great reputation for physic by their 
birth, as the seventh son of a seventh son; 
and others by not being born at all, as the 
unborn doctor, who I hear, is lately gone 
the way of his patients, having died worth 
five hundred pounds per annum, though he 
was not born to a half-penny. 

“My ingenious friend Doctor Saffold 
succeeded my old contemporary Doctor 
Lilly in the studies both of physic and 
astrology, to which he added that of 
poetry, as was to be seen both upon the 
sign where he lived, and in the bills which 
he distributed. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Case, who erased the verses of his prede- 
cessor out of the sign-post, and substituted 
in their stead two of his own, which were 
as follow: 


* Within this place 
Lives Dr. Case.’ 


He is said to have got more by this distich, 
than Mr. Dryden did by all his works. 
There would be no end of enumerating the 
several imaginary perfections and unac- 
countable artifices y which this tribe of 
men ensnare the minds of the vulgar, and 
gain crowds of admirers. I have seen the 
whole front of a mountebank’s stage from 
one end to the other faced with patents, 
certificates, medals, and great seals, by 
which the several princes of Europe have 
testified their particular respect and esteem 
for the doctor. Every great man with a 
sounding title has been his patient. I be- 
lieve I have seen twenty mountebanks that 
have given physic to the Czar of Muscovy. 
The great duke of I'uscany escapes no 
better. The elector of Brandenburgh was 
likewise a very good patient. 

“This great condescension of the doctor 
draws upon him much good-will from his 
audience; and it is ten to one, but if any of 
them be troubled with an aching tooth, his 
ambition will prompt him to get it drawn 
by a person who has had so many princes, 
kings, and emperors, under his hands.” 

After all, say what we may, empiricism 
is not confined to empirics. “ Quackery,” 
observes Doctor Millingen, “ is considered 
by many practioners as necessary to for- 
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ward the views of medical men. It is re- 
lated of Charles Patin, that, being on a 
visit to a physician at Basle, where his son 


was studying medicine, he questioned the 

outh on the principal studies required to 
‘orm a physician; to which the future can- 
didate for medical popularity replied, ‘Ana- 


tomy, physiology, pathology, and therapeu- 
tics.’ ‘You nave canltea the chief ate 
suit,’ replied his catechiser, ‘ Quackery.’’ 
In our succeeding paper, we shall allude 
ome different nostrums of the present 
ay. 





The Ruins of Carthage. 
A FRAGMENT FROM AN UNKNOWN AUTHOR. 


It was a hot and sultry evening. The 
east wind blew across the Barcine desert, 
and suffocated with its burning breath. 
The sky was intensely red: the deepest 
crimson dyed it from one side of the hori- 
zon to the other. The sun that was sink- 
ing fast beneath the ocean of illuminated 
sand appeared like an orb of blood, and 
cast an ominous brilliance on the solitudes 
around. One unbounded, wearying tract 
of level expanse was seen on all sides, un- 
relieved but by a stately palm tree here 
and there raising its lovely form, and in- 
viting the weary traveller to take shelter 
under its broad, thick foliage from the tor- 
rent beams of the declining sun. 

I looked around upon the scene before 
me, and I contemplated within myself for 
what purpose these vast seas of apparently 
useless sands were permitted to exist. The 
ocean has its people and its vegetation : 
but here nature is altogether barren and 
unfruitful. The ocean serves as a means 
of communication between the nations of 
the earth ; but here, whosoever attempts 
to cross its pathless and interminable re- 
gions, is in danger of being overwhelmed 
by the storms that agitate these instable 
atoms, or wasting away of thirst and fa- 
tigue—of perishing away beneath the in- 
sufferable power of a vertical sun. 

While musing in this manner, I passed 
on slowly with my camel; and as I ascend- 
ed a slight eminence of sand, the last beams 
of the sun fell upon some object in the dis- 
tince that appeared to be the ruins of an 
ancient city or temple. 

As the gales of the evening had sprung 
up, and the freshness I inhaled gave a 
vigour to my spirit, I proceeded to the 
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spot, and had little reason to change the 
tenour of my musing when I drew near to 
it. I found myself wandering through a 
valley filled with grottos and tombs; and 
my heart was suddenly struck with unusual 
melancholy, on leaving this valley and en- 
tering a plain crowded with ruins. Superb 
columns standing erect, extended in regu- 
lar files as far as the eye could reach. 
There were observable the dimensions and 
magnificence of a superb temple, that had 
been the admiration and adoration of its 
worshippers. The ground was covered on 
all sides with fragments of similar build- 
ings—cornices, capitals, shafts, entabla- 
tures, and pilasters, all constructed of a 
marble of admirable whiteness and exqui- 
site workmanship. After walking for some 
time amid the decayed palaces around me, 
I entered the enclosure of a vast edifice 
which had formerly been a temple dedicated 
to Jupiter Elians, 

I could not but lament the desolation 
around me. Here a city famed for her 
opulence and power flourished; this was 
the seat of a once mighty empire. The 


places now so desert, a multitude of living 
and active beings once animated : the val- 
leys that now echo with a solitary rever- 
beration of my voice, was formerly filled 
with the murmurs of a whole people. 


All 
is hushed and still: the voice of the mul- 
titude is heard here no more. The seal 
of destruction has been stamped on the 
grandeur and magnificence that once be- 
longed to this city. Death rules triumphant 
in its deserted streets. Here was once 
heard the busy hum of an industrious peo- 
ple: the sound of the hammer and the 
grating of the saw echoed through these 
hills. But all is still; a mournful silence 
reigns through every part. Yes, the noise 
of the artisan, and the shouts of the mul- 
titude, and the laughter of the festive 
throng, once were heard, like the confused 
murmurs of the sea, resounding on all 
sides. Whence, then, this revolution ? 
whence this change o’er so fair a city ? 

She was a fair city indeed. She was the 
rival of one too powerful, and she fell. 
Among her heroes are to be found those 
whose names shed a halo round the glory 
of victory, and stamp the spirit of conquest 
with an additional lustre. Among her 
children were to be found those who loved 
their country, and whose life and death 
proved them the best of patriots. 
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I penetrated still-farther into the midst 
of the ruins, and viewed with the mos¢ 
painful emotions the desolation which, not 
time, but the pride of man had effected; 
and I wept over the fall of so mighty a 
city. 

It was not a century and a half since she 
was the mightiest of the earth; possessed 
of laws and colonies and states, crowded 
with strangers that came to mark her 
beauty and the magnificence of her build- 
ings. Courted by allies who reposed them- 
selves under her power, she sat alone in 
the midst of them, a queen. As the gild- 
ed cloud vanishes before the storm, ‘so has 
she fallen, this mighty city of the earth. 
I looked upon the traces of her former 
pomp and grandeur that were every where 
to be seen, the lofty column, the broken ar- 
chitrave, the rovtless temple, and the di- 
lapidated walls; and I was compelled to 
exclaim— Sic transit gloria mundi. 

At this moment my attention was at- 
tracted to.a person who was sitting upon 
a broken shaft; and seemed, like myself, to 
be contemplating the revolution which had 
been so singularly wrought in this great 
city. He was sitting with his arms folded 
upon his breast, and his brows deeply knit- 
ted. He bore the expression of command 
upon his countenance, to which was added 
a repulsive sternness that seemed to for- 
bid all approach or attempt to address the 
stranger. 

However, I drew near, and saluting him, 
was unanswered, save by a gloomy look, 
which seemed to betoken some gloomier 
intent within his breast. Presently, how- 
ever, his features relaxed, and he signified 
his approbation of my salutation by a silent 
motion of the hand. 

I was forcibly struck with the authority 
with which he addressed me, and the in- 
fluence that it exercised upon me, was the 
feeling that-I was in the presence of no 
ordinary man. I made many attempts to 
open a conversation, but without success. 
He did not seem to desire my absence, yet 
he did not covet my stay. I was about to 
leave him, when he beckoned me to re- 
main; and after suppressing the deep emo- 
tion that was evidently working in his 
breast, he said:— 

“You come to lament over the fall of 
this once opulent city. You see her power, 
her greatness, her magnificence laid in the 
dust. Why should I weep to behold this 
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destruction, who have witnessed the fall of 
so many @ fair city? But this is an ana- 
logy”—and as he said this, the emotions 
of his breast became stronger, and it was 
with difficulty he proceeded, while I lis- 
tened with wonder, not unmixed with in- 
credulity. 

“T have held the destinies of empires in 
my hand. The eternal city has acknow- 
ledged me as her preserver, the voice of 
myriads saluted me as king. I rove like 
the winter sun, cold and bloodred. Peace 
shrank back when I appeared, and at my 
nod Justice was cowed. My course was as 
a whirlwind. I blasted the hopes of thou- 
sands; and the prosperity of nations fell 

‘at my approach. Millions lament that I 
was born; and, behold, I live. 

“Thou hast seen me sitting alone in the 
desert, amid the relics of departed gran- 
deur, contemplating the fall of this city 
and my own. Stranger, farewell. But, 
when thou hast returned to thine own 
country, tell it to the world, that thou hast 
seen Caius Marius sitting amid the ruins 
of Carthage.” 





THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. 
A Legenp or ALLHALLOWS’ Eve. 

“ Exactly at midnight on Allhallow’s Eve, the 
Angel of Death takes his station on the communion 
table of the church, and reads, in a loud and terrific 
voice, the names of all those who are to be summon- 


ed to sleep with their fathers within the cycle of the 
ensuing year.”—Sir Cosmo Digby. 


By the dim starlight 
Of a winter’s night, 
I stood in a churchyard with graves bedight; 
The fair moon hung high 
In the cold grey sky, 
And shed o’er the tombstones her pallid light. 


The wind howled low, 
And deep was the snow 
Which clothed the graves of the sleepers below, 
Of whom some had died 
In grandeur and pride, 
But others had fallen the children of woe. 


I stood there alone, 
On an old gravestone, 
And heard the wind through the church 
tower moan; 


ra 


No shelter I needed, 
No weather I heeded, 
For my thoughts were with those long buried 
and gone. 


I mused on the dead 
In each clayey bed, 
And considered how swiftly their lives had 
fled, 


When a murm’ring sound 
Fill'd the air around, 
And I knew that the midnight hour had ah 


T listened there, 
And thought a prayer 
Was mingling with the cold midnight air; 
At first 'twas low, 
Then seemed as though 
’Twas a epirit’s wail that struck on my ear. 


From this dismal moan 
It grew loud in tone, 
Appearing to rise from each snow-clothed 
stone, 
I heard the deep knell 
Of the old church bell, 
Yet withal I fancied I still was alone. 


Louder it rolled, 
And now I behold, 
Breaking forth from their beds so cold; 
Bright phantoms arise 
Before mine eyes, 
Each of them wrapped in a death shroud’s 
fold. 


Onward doth glide - 
That spectral tide, 
Moving in columns along side by side; 
Their figures are bright, 
In raiment of white, 
Like the fleecy forms on the clouds that ride. 


Still onward they pour, 
Yet more and more, 
Entering in at the lofty church door; 
Until each hath come 
From his clay-cold home; 
I follow—they kneel on the grey stone floor. 


Now a sacred song, 
Loud, and clear, and strong, 
Such as this world could never belong, 
Caus’d my heart to leap, 
As right full and deep 
It echoed those ancient aisles among. 
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I wond’ring attended 
To those voices blended, 
As to the heavens they togetber ascended ; 
And I listened on, 
Till the sound was gone, 
And the midnight song of the spirits was 
ended. 


Then there met my sight, 

On a throne so bright, 
The Angel of Death in a robe of white; 

In his hand he took , 

A glittering book, 
Glowing with rays of celestial light. 


Who raised his hand, 
And solemnly said, 
List to the names of the next year’s dead; 
Not a spirit stirred, 
Not a sound was heard; 
Then he opened the book of the fates, and 
read. 


A death-chill came 
Over all my frame, 
As I heard him pronounee each fated name; 
Some poor aud unknown, 
Some widowed and lone, 
But others the friends both of fortune and 
fame. 


On still he reads, 
Yet no one heeds 
How quickly each hour of that night speeds; 
There is stillness around, 
And I hear no sound, 
Save the voice that from the bright throne 
proceeds. 


Until a thin ray, 
Although faint and gray, 
A warning gives of th’ approaching day ; 
' And bids all there 
To rise and prepare, 
To their cold narrow houses to hasten away. 


Then chanticleer crew, 
And wide open flew 
The doors, and dimmer the spectacle grew; 
A loud, long wail, 
Aud away they sail 
Towards the portals, and all pass through. 


And that vision bright 
Which had charmed my sight, 
Flew away on the wings of the parting night; 


And now I awoke, 
And the bright day broke; 
And the world was full of the morn’s glad 
light. . 


E’en winter looked mild, 
And all beings smiled, 
From the hoary man to the sunny browed 
child; 
All nature looked gay 
On that glad holiday, 
Though the hills around were wintry and 
wild. 


To my home I sped 
In fear and in dread; 
For the thoughts of the vision still burned in 
my head, , 
So strange did seem 
That winter-night’s dream, 
So wondrous the book of the New Year's 
dead. 





Rebiews. 


The Education of the Middle Classes.—Its 
Defective System at Present, and the 
Means of Improving it: with some Re- 
marks on the Comparative Merits of 
Classical, Mathematical, and Scientific 
Studies, Moral and Religious Training, 
Home Education, School Discipline, ete. 
By James Wharton, M.A., Member of 
the College of Preceptors. Second Edi- 
tion. London: Hatchard and Son. 
The title of this pamphlet led us to ex- 

pect more than we found in it. It is too 

discursive, and runs too rapidly over the 
subject without dwelling on any points. 

As a mere sketch it is very well, and many 

of the remarks show that the writer hus 

bestowed much attention on the various 
schemes of education promulgated at the 
present time. We imagine that Mr. Whar- 
ton intended his sketch to be read by per- 
sons of all ranks; if such was the case, it 
would have been far better to have avoided 
so many Latin quotations. They, how- 
ever, are often judicious, but occur too 
frequently. We Lara agree with the 
author’s opinion of public schools; they 
are too often the very sinks of iniquity. 
The College of Preceptors, which is very 
much praised in the pamphlet, will, if pro- 
perly managed, have some influence 
throughout the kingdom. It is the inten- 
tion of that body, if it meet with success, 
to endeavour as much as possible to raise 
the character of the teacher, and by that 
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means place the schoolmastere in their 
right position. Mr. Wharton possesses 
much tact, and if he take the proper 
amount of care, he will be enabled to draw 
up ® very comprehensive scheme of edu- 
cation. We dallmaulens be much pleased 
to see it, and will with pleasure devote 
greater space to its consideration. The 
public attention is directed at present to 
the subject, and while there is so much en- 
thusiasm for the cause of education, it 
would be well for Mr, Wharton to come 
forward. If he propose anything tangible, 
he may rely on the co-operation of the 

ress, which ever lends its — help- 
ing hand to projects which deserve the 
public attention. 


George Lovell; a Novel. By James She- 
ridan Knowles, author of “ Virginius,” 
&c. 3 vols. London, Moxon. 

This work will have a fair amount of 
success. Its interest is peculiar, and de- 
pends not so much upon the thrilling na- 
ture of the narrative as upon the effective 
manner in which a series of adventures, 
springing naturally enough one out of the 
other, is described. Mr. Knowles is a well- 
known writer, and a wide class of persons, 
who have read and admired his dramatic 
productions, will feel anxious to possess a 
novel from his pen; nor will they be dis- 
appointed in the hope of deriving much 


amusement from the pages of “ George 


Lovell.” Mr. Knowles introduces us, in 
the opening pages, to a very amiable fa- 
ther, who, while giving advice to his son 
concerning the object of a journey on 
which he is about to depart, at the same 
time suffers him to perceive that he consi- 
ders himself also qualified to select for him 
a suitable person as wife. With dutiful 
submission the son listens, but the very 
first thing he does on emerging from the 
paternal roof is to fall in love with a fair 
unknown. How by a series of strange ad- 
ventures, in which the young commercial 
traveller plays a very praiseworthy pert, 
the young lady becomes known to him; 
and how she returns his attachment; and 
how matters are at length brought to a sa- 
tisfactory issue for all parties—it is not 
our business to relate. The reader must 
himself unravel these mysteries while en- 
gaged in giving his attention to the re- 
mainder of the narrative, which is full of 
incident, and well worthy of notice. There 
is one very effective scene, in which Phoebe 
returns to her poor grandmother, as she 
supposes, which occurs towards the com- 
mencement of the novel. The character 
of this girl is full of simplicity, and the 
knowledge that she is intended to be re- 
presented as entirely free from guile caused 
us to excuse in her a few traits which we 


should not in one more accustomed to the 

world. The novel, however, as a whole, is 

highly interesting. 

The Parlour Library, vol. 1., The “ Black 
Prophet,” A Tale of Irish Famine. By 
William Carleton. London : Simms. 
The design of this series is a very good 

one. The proprietor’s endeavour to bring 

down a certain set of novels within the 
reach of persons who cannot afford to pur- 
chase them as published in the usual form, 
is very praiseworthy, since it will afford 
amusement to many who cannot afford 
either to subscribe to libraries, or to obtain 
books in any other way. But the amount 
of géad to be effected by this publication 
will in a great measure depend upon the 
works chosen to be reproduced. ith the 
names announced in the prospectas we have 
no fault whatever to find; they are those 
of authors for the most part remarkable 
for the highly moral tone of their writings 
and their abstinence from the choice of 
subjects little calculated to improve the 

oung mind. We perceive, however, that 
for the next month, a novel from the pen 
of a well-known French writer is announced, 
and we would therefore take this opportu- 
nity of giving a word or two of friendly 
advice to the proprietors of this publication. 

If their object be at once success, and the 

desire of diffusing “ really good literature ” 

in a cheap form amongst their fellow-coun- 
trymen, they should shun, as they would 

_— the productions of French writers. 
t not such books be chosen and handed 

down to the middlirg and humbler classes 

as specimens of the “unexceptionable ” 
works of fiction circulating amongst the 
highest circles. These French novels ob- 
tain already quite sufficient notoriety with- 
out being ushered into notice unneces- 
sarily in the papers of the Parlour Novelist. 
There are abundance of material ready at 
hand without sending to our neighbours 
across the Channel. We should therefore 
recommend to the proprietor entirely to 
shun French novels. If they do not, it 
will, we feel convinced, be a means of caus- 
ing the Parlour Novelist to be ejected by 
families who would otherwise afford 
their strongest support. The new series, 
for such we may ca. it, opens with a novel 
from the pen of Mr. William Carleton, dis- 
playing a great amount of power, both in 
the delineation of those scenes of startling 
reality which occurred during the famine 
of 1817, and in grouping his characters, 
When our attention was first attracted to 
the name, we immediately conceived that 
the story was intended to illustrate the 
present deplorable condition of the Irish 
peasantry. But though we found the time 
of the narrative pitched more than twenty 
years ago, it answers much the same pur- 
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pose, since those who will be at the pains 
motion | to peruse the “Black Prophet,” 
cannot fail to have their sympathies power- 
fully awakened. For it matters little whe- 
ther our author be describing scenes of 
misery which have long passed away, or 
not. They are only such scenes as a dearth 
of food necessarily causes, and belong to 
no period of time. We feel as we read, 
that similar ones are being enacted 
around us—that destitution and starvation 
are abroad. We know that at the present 
moment, mothers may be similarly placed, 
drooping for want of food, seeing around 
them dying children, and the husband 
pining beneath the load of agony that is 
upon him. Since no one can any pos- 
sibility peruse the “ Black Prophet ” with- 
out having every feeling in his heart 
werfully stirred in behalf of our poorer 
rethren, its object must be good, and its 
influence we trust will be great. Yet, abl 
as Mr. Carleton wields his pen when deli- 
omy these fearful scenes consequent 
upon the ravages of famine, in some im- 
portant points, nevertheless, he fails as a 
writer of fiction. His pictures, though 
sometimes overflowing with pathos, as ad- 
vowedly to touch the heart, are over- 
drawn. Our feelings are raised to a certain 
pitch, we are moved, and then they are 
sought to be shamed. We feel the effort, 
and are compelled to acknowledge that the 
author has passed the point where he 
ought to have stopped. Conscious of his 
power, he proceeds too far in the exercise 
of it, and hence we cannot but perceive that 
many scenes and pictures are exaggerated. 
The author appears to know the Irish well, 
to be acquainted with their ill-regulated 
impulse, their dark passions, the lighter 
shades of their characters, and the internal 
economy of their cabins. He pourtrays 
them with great energy, and succeeds far 
better in his male than his female cha- 
racters. The first we feel to be really 
animated with life, and to speak, act, and 
feel, as though they had in reality existed ; 
but this is not always the case with the 
women. The cold, but furious calculating 
Nelly is well drawn, as are also Mrs. Dal- 
ton and Mrs. Sullivan, and Marie her 
daughter. But over all a shade of exag- 
eration is thrown. They are actuated by 
impulses which do not belong to their 
nature—not that noble impulses do not 
lodge in the breasts of the poor—far from 
it, but they give expression to their 
thoughts and emotions in language far 
removed from nature. Sarah, the heroine, 
properly speaking of the story, is a well- 
conceived character but overdrawn. The 
germs of good and evil are too imperfectly 
developed. She acts with sudden energy, 
sudden drawn either for a bad or good 
object. But one distinguishing trait bears 


‘ 


her up through the narrative above every 

one else, and this consists in her intense 

love for her father, to whom, though a bad 
we character, she clings until the 
ast. 

The novel as a whole cannot fail to 

afford much amusement to our readers, 

for, despite the faults we have hinted at, it 
is evidently the production of a man of 
great ability. 

The Story of “ Lilly Dawson.” By Mrs. 
Crowe, author of “ The Adventures of 
Susan Hopley,” §c. In 3 vols. London, 
Colburn, ; 

It is now becoming very much the fashion 
to introduce, for a heroine into a novel, 
no woman of dazzling beauty and winning 
loveliness, but little plain children, who 
pass quietly into beauty as they grow in 
years. We are far from intending to de- 
precate this practice, but our attention is 
paturally attracted by the continual fluc- 
tuations which are observable in the taste 
of writers of fiction. At one time the fa- 
shion is for sylph-like heroines; and at ano- 
ther, for pale, tall, intellectual ladies. Now, 
however, the heroine is generally intro- 
duced as a child, around whom, though, at 
at first described with characteristics and 
peculiarities little calculated to meet our 
attention, we feel the interest of the stor 
is nevertheless destined to centre. e 
perceive, that the large dark, though heavy 
eyes, and the pale cheek, are intended to 
ripen into something far more’ attractive. 
Lilly Dawson, the heroine of the three 
volumes which now claim our attention, 
belongs to this class. She is introduced at 
a very early period of her life, under some- 
what unfavourable circumstances, or, we 
should rather perhaps say, auspices, as 
drudge in fact.to a family who kept “ the 
Huntsman,” one even of a suspicious cha- 
racter, and who affect to be her cousins. 
The reader, however, alone perceives, that 
Lilly Dawson is no relative of the smug- 
gling gang. Her mode of life while living 
with these people, is very admirably de- 
scribed, and some peculiarly striking scenes 
are here introduced. Mrs. Crowe displays 
very considerable ability in treating this 
portion of her narrative. She brings the 
characters and actions she is engaged in 
describing with startling reality before us. 
Her pen represents in vivid colours, the 
events of which she intends the reader to 
be the spectator; and, even while our judg- 
ment compels us to find fault with the im- 
probable nature of two or three of the 
scenes, we cannot at the same time iail to 
admire the energy of the writer who de- 
picts them. She makes no attempt at over- 
strained sentiment, but takds life much as it 
is found, and gives us its smiles and its tears, 
its lighter and darker shadows, with its 
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moderate and truthful language. To at- 
tempt to give even a faint outline of the 
story of “ Lilly Dawson,” would, in our li- 
mited space, be impossible. And even did 
the limits permit of it, it is doubtful whe- 
ther we should do so, since it necessarily 
detracts much from the interest experienced 
about the work, to let the reader before- 
hand into the secret of the narrative. No 
one. however, in perusing the tale of 
“ Lilly Dawson,” can fail to be struck with 
one or two glaring defects in the conduct 
of the tale. In the first _— the inci- 
dents are pushed too far forward, so that 
the middle of the tale seems in fact, only 
to be arrived at in the commencement of 
the third volume, This necessarily leaves 
the authoress little space in which to deve- 
lope the circumstances connected with the 
denouement, which is therefore rather hur- 
. ried. Wecould again point to the many 
improbabilities to which we have above 
alluded, but we refrain, only remarking, 
that we could have wished Mrs. Crowe to 
have explained her philosophy a little more, 
since it is now somewhat confined. Asan 
extract we give the following :— 

“She was still lying cogitating on these 
matters, when she was startled by the 
creaking of the stairs; and in a moment 
her ears were on the alert, and her eyes 
straining to the door—and presently the 
latch was very gently but audibly lifted, 


and the door was slowly opened; then there 


was a pause; and then it was opened a 
little farther, and some one entered the 
room, closing it very gently. Lilly at first 
concluded that this was the woman re- 
turned, although the movements were cer- 
tainly very different, for she had used no 
caution, whereas this person seemed to be 
extremely fearful of disturbing her. A 
mother entering the room of her sick infant, 
in whose lids sat life and death at issue, 
would not have moved more inaudibly. 
But as the figure advanced into the room, 
and crossed the faint ray of light that still 
gleamed from the opposite window, where 
some low revellers of the night were con- 
gregated, she fancied that she could distin- 
guish that this was the figure of a man. 
Be it what it might, however, it was mov- 
ing towards the bed, and at length stood 
close beside her; and there it paused 
awhile. What mystery wasthis? Who was 
the midnight visitor, that trod with such a 
steady noiseless foot, that she was satisfied 
he wore no shoes? Was it Luke? She 
thought it was: and during that fearful 
ause, what memories crowded on her! 
hat had become of Mr. Ryland? What 
of Wining Weston’s lover? What was the 
signification of the scene in her dead un- 
cle’s chamber. While she asked herself 
these things, she perceived the figure stoop- 
ing over her, leaning gradually lower and 
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lower, as if listening for her breath, which 
she endeavoured to the utmost to suppress; 
so that, apparently unable to ascertain by 
that means whether the bed were tenanted 
or not, a hand was gently laid upon the 
coverlet; this experiment seemed to satisfy 
the man, if man he were, and he imme- 
diately reassumed an erect position. Then 
there was another pause, during which 
Lilly almost turned into stone with terror, 
livid, as motionless as the dead, whilst 
there was some slight movement on the 
part of the man, which terminated in a 
faint sound, like the opening of a stiff clasp 
knife: the sound was familiar to her, be- 
cause her cousins had such instruments— 
strong knives with horn handles, and two 
or three blades. Then she would have 
screamed; but she could not lift her voice; 
and at that instant she felt that something 
fell upon the bed; the man had dropped his 
knife; whereupon, he put down his hand 
to seek it; but it having fallen betwixt the 
folds of the coverlet, he could not find it. 
This Lilly understood from his actions; 
and apparently restrained from a more ac- 
tive search by the fear of awakening her, 
after a m-ment’s hesitation, he turned about, 
and still with the same inaudible steps and 
cautious movements, he quitted the room. 
The moment the door was closed, Lilly 
put out her hand and seized the knife, 
which, having fallen upon her, had slipped 
over to the inward side of the bed, ak, 
by the way, we should have remarked, stood 
against the wall. She had not been mis- 
taken: it was, as she supposed, a large 
clasp knife, open. It was therefore plain, 
that the man, whoever he was, had come to 
murder her; and doubtless, having obtained 
another weapon, he would return and exe- 
cute his design. This one, however, she 
immediately thrust under the mattrass. 
What should she do now? Where cry for 
help? Whither seek protection? Who was 
in the house she knew not; perhaps no one 
but this man and the weeping woman—but 
could he and her? Wherefore had she 
wept? Perhaps for the victim that she 
could rot save—that she had—may be, 
come to warn, but dared not. There was 
the window, and the light in the opposite 
room—there were livers there—and, trem- 
bling lke a leaf, she got out of bed and 
crept towards it; first, she must throw it 
up—that would make a noise, and might 
be observed by the man below; and, ere 
she could make herselt heard by the neigh- 
bours, he would come behind her, and Seize 
her, and drag her to the bed, and kill her 
there; it might only summon him the 
quicker to her destruction. Suddenly, 
another thought struck her—she might get 
the key, and lock the door from within; 
that is, if she durst but open it—but what 
if he was standing at the other side. How- 
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ever, this seemed her only chance, as it 
would give her time to open the window 
and call for help; so she turned in that 
direction; but before she reached it, she 
became aware that a foot was again ap- 
proaching; and impulse now taking the 
command, and deciding for her in an emer- 
gency that left no time for reflection, she 
instantly retreated, and took refuge under 
the bed, the only place of concealment 
that, as far as she knew, the room afforded. 
She had scarcely reached her refuge, when, 
as she expected, the door opened, and the 
man, as she supposed entered, but with less 
precaution than before. The latch was lifted, 
and the door was closed audibly enough; 
and the step of the man was audible too, 
till it reached the side of the bed. Now, 
thought Lilly, ‘ he will miss me, and seek 
me; and he will find me too, and I shall be 
dragged outand murdered. Her terror and 
agony were inexpressible. A space, how- 
ever, of some six or seven minutes ensued— 
an age of anguish to her, when, to her sur- 
prise, she felt the bed shake above her; 
and it appeared that the person had step- 
ed into it and laid down, How strange. 
as this the man, or woman, or some 
other visitor? She would have given any- 
thing to know; but still they slept, at all 
events, that was impossible, without dis- 
covering herself, which she durst not risk 
doing; so, almost frozen with fear and cold‘ 
she remained quietly where she was, lis- 
tening to the breathing of the person 
above her; which, very shortly, from the 
long drawn-out and heavy respirations, be- 
tokened that they slept. And now Lill 
debated what she should do next. If it 
were the man that was lying in the bed, he 
must either have mistaken his intention, 
or he must have changed them; but, in 
either case she so much dreaded being dis- 
covered by him, that, painful as her situa- 
tion was, she preferred remaining in it till 
he quitted the room again, to the risk of 
betraying herself. If, on the contrary, it 
were the woman, the best thing she could 
do, would probably be to make her ac- 
quainted with the circumstance, and seek 
her protection and advice. ‘Then again, 
if she was sure it was the man, now that 
he was asleep—if she were sure of that, 
she might probably escape out of the room 
and lock him in; but amongst these difficul- 
ties and uncertainties, wrought up to a 
fearful pitch of agitation or terror by so 
many strange circumstances, it was not 
easy for a timid, irresolute, inexperienced 
girl to decide; so there she lay still, doubt- 
ing and fearing till the opportunity for 
action was lost. Heavily slept the sleeper 
upon the bed; with a panting heart and 
straining ears for what should next come, 
watched Lilly under it; nor did she watch 
in vain; for now again, the latch is gently 


stirred, and some one enters slowly, softly 
as before. This was the man, she was sure; 
she recognised at once the difference be- 
twixt his stealthy approach, courting con- 
cealmeut, and that of the woman, which 
sought none. He was, therefore, come 
back to murder her. Oh ! the horror, the 
anguish of that conviction! Silently and 
inaudibly as before, he advanced towards 
the bed. She rather felt than heard his 
foot: 1t was more the vibration of the floor 
than bearer that enabled her to count his 
steps. Now he is beside the bed—what 
will he do next?—ere he can do anythin 
the woman wakes—he had placed his hanc 
upon her face; and, whilst she seeks to put 
it away, she cries ‘Who's there’? There 
was no answer, but a sound betwixt a sigh 
and a groan, for the breath seemed im- 
peded, and the bed shook, as in a fearful 
struggle—there were efforts to speak, or 
to scream, on the part of the woman—and 
muttered curses on the part of the man— 
and still the struggle continued; till, sud- 
denly, there was a strange gurgling sound, 
then it?ceased, and there was silence. Some 
minutes elapsed; and he quitted the room. 
With all the terror inspired by this fright- 
ful drama, the successive acts of which she 
had witnessed up to the climax of horror 
accomplished in the last, Lilly’s senses 
never failed her. She was one of those 
women who do not faint, though, having 
little courage, she could not make very 
available the senses she retained. She 
comprehended perfectly the deed that had 
been done, and knew that on the bed above 
her there lay a human being dying or dead 
—probably slain in her stead; for she fully 
believed that it was for her throat the 
knife was intended. And she was not safe 
yeti for if the man should return with a 
ight to look upon his work, he would dis- 
cover his mistake, and she would stiil be 
sacrificed. Impressed with this fear, she 
durst not stir from her concealment; but, 
frightful as her situation was, she resolved 
to remain there till the light began to 
dawn, provided, at least, he Sid not return, 
which she searcely dared to a Oh, 
what long hours they were till the light 
gleamed through those dusty panes! Pre- 
viously to the appearance of those blessed 
beams, there had been an interval of utter 
darkness; for the candle in the opposite 
window had been extinguished, and the 
songs and shouts of the revellers, as they 
turned into the street, had ascended to that 
chamber of death and fear, while the pale 
stars that witnessed that deed of blood had 
long veiled their faces. But red in the mist 
now rose the majestic sun, to look upen his 
daughter earth, glaring, as if in wrath, as 
he peered into her secret heart, and, one 
by one, brought out to light her sins of 
darkness. And now Lilly thought that 
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she should make her effort to escape. But 
oh, what an effort it was! She felt as if 
she would almost rather have died where 
she was, if they would leave her to die in 
quiet, than encounter it. But still it would 
be madness not to try; for she was sure 
now that Luke, if he caught her, would 
never rest till he had taken her life. So 
she softly crept out from the foot of the 
bed, and got upon her feet. She had re- 
solved she would not turn her eyes towards 
the sight she knew was there ; but there 
was a fascination in it, she felt she must 
take one look—and she did ; and then she 
looked again, and again, and egain, bend- 
ing forwards to discern those ghastly fea- 
tures; for she recognised them—they were 
those of Charlotte Littenhans! Luke had 
doubtless come to murder her; but, in her 
stead, had slain his sister!” 

Mrs. Cromer begins to develop in cer- 
tain portions of her narrative some theories 
which are scarcely sufficiently explained 
to enable us to investigate their truth. 
These, however, will perhaps escape the 
general reader, whose object is to be 
amused. “ Lilly Dawson” will prove a 
source of considerable interest to all who 
delight in ably-written, stirring narratives, 
in effective scenes, and infinite variety of 
character. With such attractions the 
story of “ Lilly Dawson” abounds. 

Pen and Ink Shetches of Poets, Preachers, 
aud Politicians. London, Bogue. 
Although the work before us is not ex- 

actly a new bouk, yet from its interest we 

feel convinced our readers will excuse our 
turning to it. It is a bold attempt to lay 
before the public the familiar habits and 
manners of those who have lately figured 
on life’s stage, and those who do now oc- 
cupy much of our attention. The volume 

opens with an account of Robert Hall, a 

reacher whose fame is too widely spread 
or us to insist upon it here. e, how- 
ever, take the following extracts, to show 
that he, like many other great men, had 
the power of sarcasm: 

“He had one day attended church, 
where a young minister preached on sume 
public occasion. It so happened, that the 
preacher met Mr. Hall afterwards, at din- 
ner, at the house of a mutual friend. The 
young man was very anxious to hear 

r. Hall’s opinion of his discourse, and 
= pertinaciously plied the great man 
with questions respecting it. Hall endured 
the annoyance. for some time with great 
patience. He did not wish to hurt the 
young man’s feelings; but he could not 
conscientiously laud his sermon. At length, 
worried beyond endurance, he said: ‘ Well, 
sir, there was one fine passage, and I liked 
it much, sir, much.’ The young divine 
rubbed his hands in high glee, and pressed 
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Mr. Hall to name it. ‘Why, sir,’ replied 
Hall, ‘ the passage I allude to, was your 
passage from the pulpit to the vestry.’ ” 

We would willingly extract many more 
anecdotes, all characteristic of his wit and 
pungent sarcasm. However, he never, we 
believe, said an ill-natured thing unless he 
was compelled to do so, as in the anecdote 
we have quoted. 

“A Day with Hannah More” is very 
interesting, the author having had that 
pleasure when he was a young lad, but so 
strong were his impressions of that day, 
that he describes her with the utmost mi- 
nuteness. 

We shall not follow our author through 
his interesting work, but touch on those 
persons in whom we feel the greatest inte- 
rest—among the first is D’Israeli. His 


’ manner is admirably described, and we 


extract it for the entertainment of our 
readers :— 

“A few years since, the Conservative 
voters of Taunton invited Benjamin 
D’Israeli to become a candidate for the 
honour of representing them in Parliament, 
and it was on the occasion of his visiting 
Somersetshire, during an election struggle, 
that I first saw him. He must then pod 
been about thirty years of age, but his 
novel of ‘ Vivian Grey ’ had spread his re- 
putation far and wide. 

“It was arranged that a procession 
should accompany the candidate into the 
town; and snugly ensconced in the window 
of a friend’s house, I anxiously awaited 
his arrival. Nor was my patience put to 
any very severe test, fur ere long the head 
of the procession came in sight, and the 
long train commenced Passing before me. 

“ After a multitude of farmers had passed 


by, universally vociferous shouts announced 
that the ‘ observed of all observers’ was 
near at hand; and in the midst of a dense 
crowd of bawling politicians, in an open 
carriage, from which men had removed 
the horses, and to draw which they had 
themselves become beasts of burden, stood 


the would-be M.P. Never in my life had 
} been so struck by a face as I was by that 
of D’Israeh. It was lividly pale; and from 
beneath his finely-arched eyebrows blazed 
out a pair of intensely black eyes. I never 
have seen such orbs in mortal sockets, 
either before or since. Lis physiognomy 
was strictly Jewish. Over a broad, high 
forehead, were ringlets of coal-black, glossy 
hair, which, combed away from his right 
temple, fellin luxurious clusters, or bunches, 
over his left cheek and ear, which it en- 
tirely concealed from view. There was a 
sort of half-smile half-sneer playing about 
his beautifully-formed mouth, the upper 
lip uf which was curved, as we see it in 
the portraits of Byron. I could not but 
imagine, that while listening to the most 
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sweet tones of the multitude, he despised 
the clodhopper in his heart, so contemptuous 
was at times his expression. He was very 
showily attired, in a dark bottle-green 
frock coat, a waistcoat of the most extra- 
vagant pattern, the front of which was al- 
most covered with glittering chains; and 
in fancy pattern pantaloons, He wore a 
plain black stock, but no collar was visible. 
Altogether he was the most intellectual- 
looking exquisite I had ever seen. 

“The windows in the line of procession 
were filled with ladies, to whom D’Israeli 
was prodigal of his bows, and many an 
exclamation of delight was uttered, as bis 
slight form bent in acknowledgment of the 
cheers and wavings of kerchiefs which 
greeted him. I, regarding him more in 
the light of a literary man than as a poli- 
tician, did not fail to pay him due honour. 
The election was lost by D’Isracli; but as 
salve to the sore, the rejected candidate 
was, @ short time afterwards, invited by 
the ladies and gentlemen of Taunton to a 
wage banquet in that town, at which I 

ad the good fortune to be present. The 
room was exceedingly crowded, and when 
everything was in readiness, accompanied 
by the gentlemen who had superintended 
the arrangements, Mr. D’ Israeli entered 
the room, amidst vociferous cheering. 
Surrounded as he was by burly yeomen 
and fat farmers, who were habited in plain 
attire, his slight and graceful figure and 
London-made garments presented a marked 
contrast. Having taken his seat, on the 
lef¢ of the president, the business of eating 
and drinking commenced; which being 
dispatched, the more attractive part of the 
day’s proceedings, at least to my thinking, 
commenced. After the usual loyal and 
constitutional toasts had been drunk, the 
president proposed the health of their 
distinguished guest; and when the applause 
which followed had subsided, D’Israeli 
rose to respond to the compliment which 
had been paid to him. 

“He commenced in a lisping, lack-a- 
Gaisical tone of voice, which, had I not lis- 
tened to with my own proper ears, I never 
could have believed to have belonged 
to the accomplished author of ‘ Vivian 
Grey.’ He minced his phrases in appa- 
rently the most affected manner, and when 
he was speaking, placed his hands in all 
imaginable positions. Not because he felt 
awkward, and did not know, like a buoby in 
a drawing-room, where tg put them, but 
apparently for the purpose of exhibiting to 
the best advantage the glittering rings 
which decked his white and taper fingers. 
Now he would place his thumbs in the 
arm-holes of his waistcoat, and opened out 
his fingers on its fleshy surface, then one 
set of digits would be released, and he 
would lean affectedly on the table, sup- 


porting himself with his right hand— 
anon he would push aside his luxuriant 
curls from his forehead—but it would be 
ridiculous to note down all his motions. 
Boz had not then created Mantilini, or 
that personage might have been cited as 
D’Israeli’s prototype. But as he proceed- 
ed, all traces of this dandyism and affecta- 
tion were lost. With a rapidity of utter- 
ance now perfectly astonishing, he referred 
to past events, and indulged in anticipa- 
tions of the future. The Whigs were, of 
course, the objects of his unsparing satire, 
and his eloquent denunciations of them were 
applauded to the echo. In all he said, he 
proved himself to be the finished orator 
—every period was rounded with the ut- 
most elegance, and in his most daring 
flights, when one trembled lest he should 
fall, from the giddy height to which he had 
attained, he so gracefully descended, that 
every bearer was wrapt in admiring sur- 
oe His vast information seemed scarce- 
y less limited than his brilliant imagina- 
tion. Even common-place subjects, in his 
hands, underwent transformation by a pro- 
cess of mental alchymy. Midas-like, he 
turned all he touched into gold. Yet there 
was no lack of good, sound, sterling, com- 
mon sense—he never forgot the real in the 
ideal. His voice. at first so finical, gra- 
dually became full, musical, and sonorous, 
and with every varying sentiment was 
beautifully modulated. His arms no 
longer appeared to be exhibited to show, 
but he exemplified the eloquence of the 
hand. The dandy was transformed into a 
man of mind—the Mantalini-looking per- 
sonage into a practical orator, and a fi- 
nished elocutionist. He spoke for more 
than two hours, having in the course of his 
address embraced a vast range of subjects, 
many of them seeming, at the first blast, 
to have no connection with the theme of 
the day, but which he managed, by the 
force of his genius, to invest with a charm, 
and to render appropriate to his subject 
matter. In the evening of that day, I sat 
in the next box to him at the tkeatre, 
when, of course, he was a greater attrac- 
tion than the men who were murder- 
ing Shakespeare; but what a change! 
D'Israeli was the dandy again. Attired 
in the extreme of fashion, he sat in his box 
with the same sarcastic smile un his coun- 
tenance as I had observed in the morning; 
and while he patted the edge of his box 
with his primrose-gloved hand, there was 
a mockingly scornful expression in his 
lustrous eyes.” 

Among the literary members of the 
House of Commons, paaees attention is 
given to Bulwer and Macaulay. Bu'wer, 
although a fascinating writer of fiction, 
“is no great things as a speaker. Hi: 
voice.is low, clear, and sweet; but, like 
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most active writers, he wants the facult 
of thinking ‘on his legs’—an art more dif- 
ficult of ucquirement than persons ‘ not ac- 
customed to public speaking’ would be apt 
to suppose. He hesitates a good deal, and 
seldom goes to the point, excepting by a 
round-about way—reminding us of the 
man whose modes of thinking were so tor- 
tuous that Sidney Smith said he must have 
been born with a corkscrew in his head. 
His action, too, is very ungraceful, and he 
fidgets excessively while speaking. It is 
evident that, with him, hand and head 
must go together.” 

Macaulay, on the contrary, is great as a 
speaker; on his rising to address the House, 
attention is at once riveted to his quiet, 
slow, and considered sentences, as though 
he had well weighed what he advanced 
ere he gave utterance. “Slowly he goes 
on at first, like a practised swimmer, who 
wades carefully over unseen rocks, and 
looking somewhat awkward as he picks 
his way; but he is seen in deep water, and 
away he dashes, fearlessly flinging around 
him the glittering spray, and rejoicing in 
his strength. He is now fairly released 
from the shallowness of introductory mat- 
ter, and away he goes, farand fast. As he 
proceeds, his voice increases in volume 
and form—his right arm is in unusual 
motion —his eye kindles, and from his elo- 
quent lips, brilliant ideas chase each other 
in rapid succession, until the House is 
wrapt in the closest attention. Truth is 
his weapon, honesty is his armour, and 
facts are the weapons with which he 
fights. When Macaulay resumes his seat, 
a dead silence for a few moments ensues, 
and then a burst of applause, such as only 
sterling eloquence can command, is heard 
from all present.” 

Several political notabilities are noticed 
ina graphic manner, and the distinctive 
characteristics of each are sketched off 
with vigour. Of Sir Robert Peel it is said: 
“ He is tall and well proportioned, but ra- 
ther inclining to corpulency. To look at 
his bland oat open countenance, one would 
imagine that nothing could ruffle the pla- 
cidity of his temper. [is air and bear- 
ing is that of a perfect gentleman, and 
he is dressed with scrupulous care—ever 
nicely, A snow-white cambric neckcloth 
and collar surmounts a white waistcoat 
and blue frock-coat; and nether garments 
of the same colour, which cover ill-formed 
lower extremities, complete his costume. 
Not a muscle of his face moves, as he hears 
the government attacked or commended; 
the fiercest ebullion of party wrath, and the 
most violent invective, are alike unheeded; 
the same bland smile, the same courteous 
demeanour is exhibited. Sir Robert Peel 
never ‘ xhibite hia~elf—his mind is busily 


working, but not a wheel of the machiner 

isto be seen. He rises, the very personi- 
fication of candour, the incarnation of 
courtesy; he speaks, and his persuasive 
plausible tones allure your attention, and 
almost win your confidence, and you ad- 
mire the colour of the fish which you think 
you have caught; but while gazing, it 
slips through your fingers—you have not 
made anything out of Sir Robert Peel. 
Just observe him for a few moments, as he 
stands with one of his hands under the 
tails of his cvat, and the other playing 
with the glass which hangs by a ribbon 
from his neck—some member of the oppo- 
sition has put a few plain questions to him 
—questions to which plain answers have 
been requested. The Premier is surely 
going to give candid replies—his face looks 
as innocent as that of a lamb. Those who 
see him for the first time, fling at once to 
the winds all their preconceived notions of 


‘Sir Robert’s cunning. The house is silent, 


anxious, and expectant. O’Connell looks 
up from under his broad brimmed hat, 
with an incredulous sneer on his counte- 
nance; some of the ex-ministers wink 
knowingly at each other; the green ones 
of the house, and the greenest of them all 
who venture to puzzle Peel, sit with gaping 
mouths and open ears. Atlast, a soft vuice 
issues from those wreathed lips—soft, yet 
perfectly distinct, and very harmonious. 
As he proceeds, the manufacturers, whose 
stern faces are made up for a burst of dis- 
approbation, relax the rigidity of their fea- 
tures, as the importance of their interests 
is adverted to. Then the agriculturists, 
whose visages had been growing lengthy, 
are tickled by the knowing hand of the 
minister, like so many trout, and they are 
smilingly taken in the snare.” 

Richard Lalor Shiel, the author of the 
tragedy of “The Apostates,” and now 
Master of the Mint, is so rapid in his utte- 
rance that he almost defies the powers of 
short-hand, and the reporters of the House 
of Commons are in the habit of receiving 
his report of his speeches in manuscript. 
“ His head is large for so small a body. 
Look at those flashing eyes—how they 

lance, here, there, and everywhere. His 
Soe is rather cynical in expression, ill- 


humour and pride seem combined in it; 

and one might imagine that it was washed 

every morning in vinegar. What a sneer 

is on the curved upper lip! His voice is 
18 


harsh, grating, and disagreeable—at times, 
shrill almost as a whistle—and occasion- 
ally in the lower tones, cracked and disso- 
nant. His style is florid, and his speeches 
are crowded with metaphors, occasionally 
of the most brilliant character. As a flo- 
wery speaker, he has not his equal in the 
house; but he lacks depth, and power, and 
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originality. His speeches—which are all 
carefully written, and committed to me- 
mory, before they are delivered—lose most 
of their force, in their exquisite polish. 
His action is abundant, and occasionally 
grotesque. Whilst speaking, and when 
much excited, he flings himself into all 
imaginable attitudes.” 

Hurrying from one topic to another, 
our author contrives to keep up our atten- 
tion. He sketches in the most happy style 
those of his contemporaries whom he has 
seen. Indeed, most of those of whom he 
writes are familiar to him, either by sight, 
or through the intercourse of social life. 
We have brief accounts of every one: 
Brougham and Mackintosh, John Foster 
the preacher, the O’Connells; Shiel, and 
many other inhabitants of the emerald isle, 
Dr. Rafiles, and Dr. Pusey. Poets without 
number: Wordsworth, Coleridge, Charles 
Lamb, Perey B. Shelly, Southey, and 
Byron; for the latter we have the greatest 

artiality, on account of the splendour of 

is poetry. The men of science are not 
forgotten: Abernethy and Faraday are 
brought familiarly before us. No one ap- 
pears to be forgotten. Lady Blessington, 
the Count D'Orsay, and “Satan ” Mont- 
gomery, are pictured with skill. 





Notes of the #Honth. 


Tue New Navat Sration anp Com- 
MERCIAL EMPORIUM. 

The news brought by the last mail of 
our occupation of the island of Labuan 
tends to prove that our rulers were not in- 
different to the extension of our influence 
in the Eastern seas. For many years past 
we have viewed the Oriental Archipelago 
as a terra incognita, and have been at little 
pvins to inquire into its value and re- 
sources. We have neglected one of the 
finest fields of commerce that was ever 
open to our merchants. The riches of that 
quarter of the globe are unrivalled. The 
islands produce in abundance those mate- 
rials which constitute the staple of a ship’s 
cargo—sugar, cotton, rice, and various spe- 
cies of grain. Diamonds are in abun- 
dance; gold is plentiful; and iron, tin, cop- 
per, and antimony ore are found in inex- 
haustible quantities. The edible birds’- 
nests, which form so valuable a portion of 
the Chinaman’s cargo, are scarcely found 
in any other places; trepang and agar- 
agar are plentiful; rattans, bees’-wax, the 
most costly spices and pearls, may be had 
at a nominal price: and yet this valuable 
trade has been until lately left in the hands 
of the Dutch—or rather left to them—but 
they have not had the ingenuity or power 
to take advantage of our neglect. 
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It was for many years a source of com- 
plaint that the English were at no pains to 
put down piracy. To this they pleaded 
guilty, but in excuse they said, “ We have 
left it to the Dutch; we are unwilling to 
interfere as long as they have the power 
or will to put down these buccaneers.” 

But time has proved that they have nei- 
ther the power nor the will to put a stop 
to these nefarious practices. Urged at 
length by the representations of Mr. 
Brooke, and supported by our merchants, 
the government dispatched several vessels 
of war, which inflicted some severe lessons 
on these freebooters, and for a time put 
down the plunderers. Convinced, how- 
ever, that these casual visits have but a 
slight effect, the government have deter- 
mined to make a naval station at Labuan; 
and from thence to dispatch vessels to 
scour the coasts, and clear the seas of 
these marauders, 

Being fully aware that the commerce of 
fifty millions of people will be advantageous 
to us, the government intend, at the same 
time, to construct a commercial emporium, 
indeed, an establishment something on the 
same scale as that at Singapore. We have 
ourselves no doubt of the beneficial results. 
Labuan is situated in the most advanta- 
geous position for commerce, being as 
it were a centre to which the trade of 
China, Singapore, Siam, Manilla, ard the 
Indian Archipelago, will flow. We« have 
omitted to mention one great advantage 
that it possesses, which is an extensive 
field of coal of the finest quality. onsi- 
derable quantities have also been discovered 
on Pulo. Chermin and the neighbouring 
continent, the whole of which has been 
ceded in perpetuity to Great Britain. 
Steamers will thus be enabled to perform 
the whole journey from Singapore to 
China without having recourse to the aid 
of sails. We shall now also be able-to use 
iron steamers in the extirpation of piracy. 
No kind of ships is so well adapted for 
the service. Those that are rated at as 
much as 600 tons draw but five feet of 
water whilst on active service, and will 
thus be enabled to pursue the pirates up 
their shallow rivers and creeks, and cun- 
found them by the celerity of their move- 
ments. For up to the present moment the 
buccaneers have been enabled to elude our 
men of war’s boats, by the rapid move- 
ments of their vessels: their prahns are 
built for speed, and outstrip us with ‘ease. 

Their numbdr is almost incredible, many 
of their fleets numbering as many as one 
hundred vessels, manned by perhaps three 
thousand men. Their expeditions last 
often as long as two years. If disap- 
pointed of prey near their own haunts, 
they sail southward along the coast of 
Kalamantan, skirt round the islands, until 
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they arrive at New Guinea; thence they 
expect their chief harvest. Landing in 
large parties, they scour the country, plun- 
der the villages, seize the inhabitants, 
murder the aged and infirm, and bear the 
rest away to slavery. 

Brighter days, however, are in store for 
the peaceful inhabitants. As soon as the 
British flag is unfurled over our fort at 
Labuan, the pirates will be aware of our 
intentions, and will no doubt soon return 
to commerce. We congratulate the mer- 
chants of this country on the new prospect 
that is opened to them; and we trust that 
they will neglect no efforts to ensure the 
success of the establishment, which the 
sooner it is formed the better for all par- 
ties. 

Berast Lapigs’ AssoclaATION FOR THE 
REvIeEF OF Irish DESTITUTION. 


Ata meeting of this Association, held in 
the College Library, on Saturday last, the 
following letter was read :— 

“ Donegal Square, Saturday, Feb. 27. 

“My deur Madam,— Allow me to re- 
quest you will become the organ through 
which I may tender to the ladies of the 
Belfast Association for the Relief of Irish 
Destitution my sense of their exertions in 
procuring so brilliant an assembly as that 
with which my reading was honoured on 
‘Thursday refs - the result of which I 
assure you was highly gratifying to my 
feelings. 

“T trust I shall not be deemed imperti- 
nently intrusive on their councils if I ex- 
press a hope, that the proceeds of that 
evening will be applied and devoted exclu- 
sively to the relief of the suffering poor of 
this city. I sympathise deeply with the 
general distress ; but my connection with 
the city of Belfast presents it and its inte- 
rests to my more immediate consideration: 
and 1 hope the ladies will pardon the 
liberty I take, in assuming to advise them 
to a course which, in all probability, they 
would determine on themselves without 
my interference. 

“With best wishes for the continued 
success of their most commendable labours, 
in so holy a cause,—I am, my dear Ma- 
dam, your and their most devoted servant, 
“Mrs. Finlay. J. VANDENHOFF.” 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Vandenhoff, for 
his generous and humane exertions on be- 
half of the poor of our town, was passed, 
on the motion of Mrs. Thompson Tennent, 
seconded by Mrs. F. D. Finlay. The pro- 
ceeds of the lecture, the gross receipts 
from which amounted to £76, were, in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of Mr. Vanden- 
hoff, handed over to the treasurer of the 
Belfast Ladies’ Society for the relief of 
local distress. It is almost supertiuous to 
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say, as we can well do on behalf of the 
people of Belfast, that the utmost gratitude 
is felt for his great kindness and sacrifices 
in making a journey to Belfast, notwith- 
standing ill health, specially for the pur- 
pose of promoting the relief of distress in 
that town; and alike superfluous must it 
be to express our high admiration of his 
consummate histrionic talents, and his 
perhaps unequalled elocutionary accom- 
plishments. 


CHARTER OF THE SociETy OF Britisa 
ARTISTS. 


It is our intention in future to devote 
some portion of our publication to the con- 
sideration of the fine arts. It is a subject 
which calls for our support, which we shall 
endeavour to extend to it as far as it lies 
in our power. We have been favoured 
with a copy of the Charter which has just 
been granted to the Society of British 
Artists. This body was first furmed in 
1823, under the patronage of the late Duke 
of Sussex: and the members having re- 
quested a charter, they are now incorpo- 
rated. We trust that it will succeed, of 
which, however, we have no doubt, if their 
affairs be properly managed. The corpo- 
ration is established for the purpose of aid- 
ing and encouraging the study and practice 
of the arts of painting, sculpture, engrav- 
ing, and architectural designs—which will 
be done by means of exhibitions and sales 
of works of art by exhibitors, and also by 
means of a school and lectures—and of 
provision for any destitute member, or 
widow or orphan of any member. 

We should ourselves have very little 
confidence in the expectation that the art 
would be much raised by these means, had 
we not observed that the people are show- 
ing a gradually increasing taste for the 
fine arts, which will cause them to risv 
more rapidly to excellence than by any 
forced patronage. : 


FortTuNES MADE BY ADVERTISING. 


From the small pamphlet, entitled “ The 
Art of making Money,” an extract has 
been taken, and is going the round of the 
provincial press, pointing out the facilit 
of oe immense sums by the simple 

rocess of continuous advertising. Doubt- 
ess large sums have been, are, and will 
be made by such a system by certain per- 
sons of ability, who, no doubt would make 
their way in the world if called upon to 
lay different parts on the great stage of 
ife; but to suppose that men in general, 
must, as a matter of course, acquire wealth 
by such means is as absurd as to imagine 
that all the penniless and shoeless of 
London are capable of rising to the dignity 
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and wealth of an alderman or the lord 
mayor of London, simply by reading the 
“ Young Man’s Bert Companion.” Money is 
not so easily made as the writer of the 
article referred to would lead people to 
suppose; if it be so, few need be poor. 
But to our text: fortunes made by adver- 
tising. Undoubtedly the greatest man of 
the day, as an advertiser, is Holloway, who 
expends the enormous sum of twenty thou- 
sand pounds annually in advertisements 
alone; his name is not only to be seen in 
nearly every paper and periodical publish- 
ed in the British isles, but as if this country 
was too small for this individual’s exploits, 
he stretches over the whole of India, hav- 
ing agents in all the different parts of the 
upper, central, and lower provinces of that 
immense country, publishing his medica- 
ments in the Hindoo, Oordoo, Goozratee, 
Persian, and other native languages, so 
that the Indian public can take the pills 
and use his ointment, according to general 
directions, as a Cockney would do within 
the sound of Bow bells. We find him 
again at Hong Kong and Canton, making 
his medicines known to the Celestials by 
means of a Chinese translation. We trace 
him from thence to the Philippine Islands, 
where he is circulating his preparations in 
the native languages. At Singapore he 
has a large depot: his agents there supply 
all the islands in the Indian Seas. His ad- 
vertisements are published in most of the 
papers at Sydney, Hobart Town, Launces- 
ton, Adelaide, Port Philip, and indeed in 
almost every town of that vast portion of 
the British empire. Returning home- 
wards, we find his Pills and Ointment sell- 
ing at Valparaiso, Lima, Callao, and other 
ports in the Pacific. Doubling the Horn, 
we track him in the Atlantic—at Monte 
Video, Buenos Ayres, Santos, Rio de 
Janeiro, Bahia, and Pernambuco: he is 
advertising in those parts in Spanish and 
Portuguese. In all the British West India 
Islands, as also in the Upper and Lower 
Canadas, and the neighbouring provinces 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, his 
medicines are as familiarly known, and 
sold by every druggist, as they are at 
home. In the Mediterranean we tind them 
selling at Malta, Corfu, Athens, and Alex- 
andria, besides at Tunis and other portions 
of the Barbary states, Any one taking the 
trouble to look at the Journal and Courier 
of Constantinople, may find in these, as 
well as other papers, that Holloway’s medi- 
cines are regularly advertised and selling 
throughout the Turkish Empire; and even 
in Russia, where an almost insurmountable 
barrier exists, the laws there —— 
the entrée of patent medicines, Holloway’s 
ingenuity has been at work, and obviates 
this difficulty by forwarding supplies to his 
agent at Odessa, a port situated on the 


Black Sea, where they filter themselves 
surreptitiously by various channels into 
the very heart of the — Africa has 
not been forgotten by this indefatigable 
man, who has an agent on the River Gam- 
bia; also at Sierra ne, the plague’ spot 
of the world, the inhabitants readily avail 
themselves of the ointment and pills; thus 
we can show our readers that Holloway 
has made the complete circuit of the globe, 
commencing with India and ending, as we 
now do, with the Cape of Good Hope, 
where his medicines are published in the 
Dutch and English languages; and while 
speaking of Dutch, we have heard that he 
has made large shipments to Holland, and 
is about advertising in every paper or 
periodical published in that kingdom: we 
might add that he has also started his 
medicine in some parts of France: in some 
portions of Germany: as also in some of 
the Italian states. e have been at some 
little trouble to collect all these facts, be- 
cause we fear that the article before alluded 
to, “the Art of making Money,” is calcu- 
lated to lead people to spend their means 
in the hope (as the author states) of mak- 
ing a hundred thousand pounds in six 
years for his pains, by holding up as an 
easy example to follow such a man as Hol- 
loway, who is really a Napoleon in his 
way. Many may have the means, but have 
they the knowledge, ability, energy, judg- 
ment, and prudence necessary? Failing in 
any one of these requisites, a total loss is 
certain. Holloway isa man calculated to 
undertake any enterprise requiring im- 
mense energies of body and mind. No 
doubt he has been well repaid for all-his 
labours; and .is, we should suppose, in a 
fair way of making a large fortune. Of 
course it is not to our interest to deter the 
public from advertising; but, as guardians 
of their interest, we think it our incumbent 
duty to place a lighthouse upon what we 
consider a dangerous shoal, which ma 
perhaps sooner or later prevent shipwrec 
and ruin to the sanguine and inexperienced 
about to navigate insuch waters. 

The editor of the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
in a number published about three years 
ago, stated, that he considered he was 
making # desirable bequest to posterity, by 
handing down to them the amount of taleut 
and ability required by the present class 
of large advertisers. At that period Hol- 
loway’s mode of advertising was most pro- 
minently set forth: and if these remarks, 
conjointly with his, should descend to a ge- 
neration to come,it will be known to what 
extent the subject of this article was able 
to carry out his views, together with the 
consequent expenditure in making known 
the merits of his preparations to nearly the 
whole world.—Pictorial Times. : 
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THEATRES, erc. 


Her Mavesty’s THEATRE. | 

The papers are still full of doubts and 
anticipations as to what the final intentions 
of Jenny Lind really are. An animated 
controversy is raging, and some interest 
cannot fail to attach as to how the matter 
is to end at last. Several new singers and 
dancers have made their appearance, about 
whose progress we shall have much to say 
hereafter, when we come to compare the 


merits of the New, with the Old Opera P 


House, which up to this has been very well 
attended. 


ADELPHI. 

Here a new piece by the author of “ The 
Green Bushes ” has been produced entitled 
“The Flowers of the Forest.” The public 
expected much and were not disappointed, 
and the beautiful scenery contributed not 
a little to the effect produced by the piece, 
which is of a superior order. 


HayMarKeT THEATRE. 

A piece has been brought out at this 
theatre lately entitled “ The Light Troops 
of St. James,” the plot of which is not at 
all calculated to interest an audience very 
strikingly. The play however affords Mr. 
Buckstone an opportunity of appearing, 
and seems to depend for mueh of its saccess 
on the talent displayed by this gentleman. 
General favourite though he be, however, 
he cannot long ensure a hearing of a piece 
so deficient in stage requisites as in the 
“ Light Troops of St. James.” It is one of 
those plays which depend more on little in- 
tricacies of plot and ornateness of dialogue 
than upon the incidents which are far from 
being made the most of. The actors and 
actresses acquitted themselves well, and 
sustained their parts with much spirit so 
that applause was pretty general when the 
curtain fell, The original of this drama is 
in French, from which it has we understand 
been adapted by Mr. Norton. Mr. Planche 
we hear is about shortly to come into the 
field with another burlesque. 


SurkREyr. 

Mrs. Crowe's novel entitled “ Lilly 
Dawson” has been dramatised here, and 
played with some success. 

QUEEN'S. 

Here also we have “ Lilly Dawson” re- 
produced, or rather a version of it, since 
the novel, from the abundance of materials 
it affords, scarcely permits of an accurate 
outline being given in a play. 


“ 
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ASTLEY’S. 

** Kenilworth,” with a catastrophe more 
in accordance with ideas of poetical justice 
than with the original story, has been play- 
ing here with good success. 

Concerts. 

The first concert of the season was 
given at the Royal Academy of Music on 
Saturday the 21st instant, at which a con- 
siderable number of the patrons of the in- 
stitution and friends of the pupils were 
resent. It went off well, and much skill 
was displayed on the part of the per- 
formers. 


PANORAMA OF CatRo. 

It is quite a new feature in Mr. Bur- 
ford’s Exhibition to introduce a city like 
Cairo. Much greater skill is required to 
delineate, with accuracy, the baked ap- 
pearances of towns under the fairy Egyp- 
tian sun, than to represent the usual 
landscapes. Cairo is justly celebrated for 
its remerkable appearance. The position 
which you are supposed to occupy is on an 
eminence without the walls; glancing your 
eye rapidly over the whole scene, it ap- 
pears but a-mass of brick-kilns ornament- 
ed here and there with lofty minarets. 
Two of these are most remarkable; they 
appear to stand out from the canvas; be- 
low, the appearance of the court-yards is 
most natura]. The opening appears so na- 
ys that pe @ little ee of = 
‘ancy, you might imagine yourself on the 
r m4 i the yt the blue waters of 
the Nile are partly to be discovered, and 
the towering pyramids add a grandeur to 
the same. On the whole, we scarcely re- 
member a more splendid panorama. On 
the opposite side are represented the tombs 
and ruins of the ancient city. The group 
of pilgrims is well put as a relief to the 

icture. There is cast over the scene a 
aze, which is at first painful to the eyes; 
but we have been assured by those who 
have seen the capital of Egypt, that that 
is exactly the natural nena Mr. 
David Robarts must have faithfully execut- 
ed his task, in order to enable Messrs. 
Burford and Silous so admirably to per- 
form theirs, The view, if not so pleasing 
as that of Constantinople, is much more 
remarkable; and will, no doubt, meet with 
that success, which the spirited conduct of 
the — deserves. Egypt is every 
day ming a more interesting field, as 
it becomes Poster known to the public. 
Those who have once visited the spot, will 
almost fancy themselves there again, while 
contemplating the scene presented them in 
Leicester Square. 
Although we have before noticed the 
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other objects of attraction in this exhibi- 
tion, we will briefly pass our opinion on 
them again, in order that those of our 
readers who have not visited this exhi- 
bition, may be induced to avail themselves 
of the opportunity. The view of Athens 
is, perhaps, the most delicately finished of 
the whole. Those who feel an interest in 
Grecian subjects, and are anxious more ac- 
curately to understand the position of the 
different fleets at the battle of Salamis, 
will find in this picture sufficient to satisfy 
their curiosity. 

The Battle of Sobraon is a vivid picture 
of the greatest battle that has been fought 
in India for years. It did not, however, 
please us so much as the two former, be- 
ing merely a succession of fire and smoke 
and of brilliant charges. As much skill, 
however, as possible, appears to have been 
bestowed on this picture, which is as in- 
teresting as that of a battle could be made. 

Mr. Linpsay Stoper’s Sorrues. 

A “grand concert’”’ is a grand bore. And 
the public are beginning to discover this 
fact: hence the increasing — of 
musical entertainments devoted to the illus- 


tration of the works of great classical com- 
sers. “A grand concert” is easily defined. 
tconsists of a certain number of Donizetti's 
weakest and most hackneyed airs, sung by 
a few unhappy “ Mesdames” labouring un- 
der the delusion that they are second 


Grisis; a solo on the violin, the mere re- 
collection of which sets one teeth on edge 
for a week; @ savage onslaught on the 
pianoforte by some young lady or gen- 
tleman aspiring to Thalbergian honours; 
and a performance by a Signor with an 
extraordinary name, on an extraordinary 
instrument never before heard of, at which 

eople gaze with wonderment, and think 
it “ grand, though not pretty.” 

But Mr. Sloper’s fine taste repudiates 
such catchpenny performances; so he has 
given to the public a series of musical en-~ 
tertainments, selected with admirable dis- 
crimination from the works of the greatest 
composers. Nor has he fallen into theerror, 
which some of his predecessors have made, 
of giving selections from works of a par- 
ticular class only—such as those of Bach, 
Handel, Scarlatti, and others of the same 
school. We have had illustrations of these 
great writers, but the exclusive plan has 
not been followed. Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn, have each graced the pro- 
grammes; thus throwing into stronger 
contrast the works of the older composers, 
and giving a keener relish for both styles. 

On the 18th March Mr. Sloper gave his 
third and last soirée at the “ Beethoven 
Rooms,” in Harley Street. The first per- 
formance was Mozart’s. pianoforte duet in 
F major, the executants being Mr. Stern- 
dale Bennett and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. To 
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our taste, the composition is far from being 
a good specimen of Mozart's pianoforte 
music, Of great composer we dare not 
always say what we think; but we feel 
convinced that if such a work were now 
published, “ dry and tedious’ would be 
the terms applied tu it. It was, however, 
admirably played. Then came Mendels- 
sohn's magnificent fantasia in F sharp 
minor, the energy and passion of which 
was rendered by Mr. Sloper in a styie 
which hardly any other pianist could equal. 
Mr. Sloper deserves great credit fur intro- 
ducing two of the Harpsichord Lessons 
of Lulli, a composer who flourished 
about 1670, and whose works, though 
abounding in grace and beauty, are only 
known to the curious few. Mr. Sloper’s 
cultivated taste and poetical feeling were 
here strongly shown; for he fetched out 
the soul (so to speak) of old Lulli, and 

roved that he can appreciate the music of 

y-gone times with as much truthfulness 
as he does that of his great contemporary, 
Mendelssohn. We have hardly left our- 
selves room to mention his performance of 
three studies of his own, a selection from 
a set lately published. This was the most 
interesting feature of the entertainment. 
While hearing these masterly studies, we 
felt a regret that Mr. Sloper should only 
have presented us with this specimen of his 
genius in pianoforte composition. However. 
we were treated with a charming song of 
his, on Roger’s well-known, though. poor 
stanzas, commencing “ Dear is my little na- 
tive vale.” Miss Dolby was the singer. 
And having said this, we need hardly men- 
tion that it-was given to perfection. We 
have watched with great interest this lady’s 
rapid progress in her profession, from the 
time when, almost as a child, she startled 
the musical public with her impassioned 
singing, to the present day, when no living 
English singer can pretend to anything like 
rivalry with her. It is not merely that 
Miss Dolby is gifted with a voice of re- 
markable power, richness, and fluency, but 
she has a mind capable of appreciating the 
highest works, and intense feeling in giving 
them expression. In a word, she is a great 
singer; and she proved it on this occasion 
by her exquisite perfurmance of Mr. Sloper’s 
sung. 

The room has been well attended at all 
the soirées; and the attention bestowed on 
the selection is the best answer to the al- 
legation that the English cannet a; pre- 
ciate great musical compusitions. 





ERRATUM, 
Page 262, in note, for 4 
—Auzi. 
TEMPO PER ME NEL SUO PAESE—E RITORNATA. 

read, 
ANZI TEMPO PER ME NEL SUO PAESE—E RITORNATA. 

Page 263, in note, for —Pulvis. “ Et umbra su- 
mus.”—Horace, read, “ Pulvis et umbra sumus.”— 
Horace. 





